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U.S.  Advisory  Panel  Urges  State  Action  on 
Organized  Crime,  Tighter  Scrutiny  of  CJ  Planning 


The  states  should  create  their  own 
units  to  combat  organized  crime,  and  crim- 
inal justice  researchers  should  examine 
whether  or  not  their  studies  involve  trivial 
issues,  according  to  two  separate  reports 
released  last  month  by  a Federal  advisory 
committee. 

Entitled  ‘‘Organized  Crime"  and  Crim- 
inal Justice  Research  and  Development," 
the  reports  were  released  on  December  22 
by  the  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
Criminal  Justice  Standards  and  Goals, 
an  LEAA-funded  group  which  was  formed 
in  1975. 

In  regard  to  the  organized  crime  prob- 
lem, the  committee  recommended  that 
each  state  establish  a council  to  develop 
and  carry  out  "a  statewide  program  to 
prevent  and  control  organized  crime  and 
llic  coi'iuption  relaied  to  it." 

States  should  also  set  up  organized 


Police  Foundation:  Telephoning 
Effective  as  Victim  Survey  Aid 


Telephone  victimization  surveys  are  as 
effective  as  the  more  expensive  face-to-face 
studies,  and  can  be  a useful  tool  for  local 
police  agencies  to  measure  crime  m their 
communitites,  according  to  a recently 
published  Police  Foundation  report. 

"Reliable  measures  of  crime  victimiza- 
tion arc  needed  to  improve  the  effective- 
ness of  operations  planned  to  combat 
crime,"  the  study  of  police  studies  de- 
clared. "Reliable  measures  of  crime  are 
essential  for  both  planning  and  evolution." 

While  police  have  had  to  rely  on  citizen 
reporting  of  crime  to  determine  a commu- 
nity’s crime  rate,  victimization  surveys 
conducted  during  the  past  10  years  have 
demonstrated  that,  for  several  reasons,  two 
to  five  times  as  much  crime  as  is  reflected 
by  police  reports  may  exist,  the  study  said. 

The  cost  of  victimization  surveys  that 
utilize  direct-contact  interviews  is  prohibi- 
tive, however.  "Inflation  and  the  rising  cost 
of  energy  have  conspired  to  increase  great- 
ly the  cost  of  face-to-face  surveys  such  as 
those  used  by  LEAA-Census,"  the  report 
noted.  "At  the  same  time,  government 
units  at  all  levels,  academic  researchers,  and 
public  interest  groups  are  finding  it  more 
and  more  difficult  to  acquire  the  financial 
resources  needed  to  support  their  data 
collection  needs." 

The  report  states  that  a 'ow-cost  alter- 
nate to  personal  interviews  is  random  digit 
dialing  (RDD),  a telephone  survey  techni- 
que that  utilizes  a mathematical  formula  to 
randomly  select  subjects. 

After  testing  the  technique,  the  study 
found  that  RDD  "has  all  the  usual  benefits 
of  telephone  surveying,  while  apparently 


avoiding  the  sampling  biases  - particularly 
the  exclusion  of  households  with  unlisted 
telephone  numbers  - that  traditionally 
have  plagued  telephone  surveys.” 

"The  findings  of  this  report  contribute 
to.  helping  police  administrators,  municipal 
managers,  state  planners  and  the  research 
community  define  the  nature  of  the  crime 
problems  which  a community  faces," 
Police  Foundation  President  Patrick  V 
Murphy  said.  “Improved  police  producti- 
vity and  more  efficient  crime  control  arc 
dependent  on  obtaining  reliable  crime  data 
at  reasonable  costs." 

Entitled  Random  Digit  Dialing:  Lower- 
ing the  Cost  of  Victimization  Surveys,  the 
report  is  based  on  a 1974  Police  Founda- 
tion-funded comparison  between  random 
digit  dialing  and  the  personal  interview  ap- 
proach used  in  LEAA  and  Census  Bureau 
victimization  surveys. 

'For  most  applications,  the  LEAA- 
Census  survey  methods  arc  prohibitively 
expensive,  especially  when  local  programs 
are  being  planned  or  evaluated  because 
local  resources  cannot  usually  meet  the 
cost  that  the  LEAA-Census  approach  re- 
quires.” the  report  said.  “The  approach  is  a 
serious  one  because  crime  is  fought  mostly 
on  the  local  level." 

In  a forward  to  the  study.  Joseph  H. 
Lewis,  the  Police  Foundations's  director  of 
evaluation,  noted  that  RDD  could  lower 
the  cost  of  victimization  surveys  by  70  to 
80  percent. 

" The  report  also  constitutes  a handbook 
with  straightforward  directions  for  admini- 
strators, planners,  researchers,  or  sponsors 
Continued  on  page  1 1 


crime  investigating  commissions  "with 
independent,  permanent  status  and  the 
specific  mandate  to  expose  the  role  that 
organized  crime  plays  in  illegal  activities, 
corruption,  and  improper  practices  in  gov- 
ernment," the  committee  said. 

Other  committee  suggestions  include 
the  establishment  of  special  prosecutors, 
statewide  grand  juries,  witness  immunity 
and  protection  statutes,  electronic  sur- 
veillance laws,  election  campaign  financing 
reforms,  stiffer  sentences  for  special 
offenders,  and  Jurist  removal  procedures. 

LEAA  Administrator  Richard  W,  Velde 
staled  that  the  public  underestimates  the 
seriousness  of  organized  crime's  penetra- 
tion into  government  and  legitimate  busi- 
nesses. and  he  noted  that  states  lack  the 
tools  to  fight  the  problem  directly. 

"1  hope  tiiai  this  report  invokes  wide- 
spread interest  in  a situation  that  has 
been  neglected  far  too  long  by  all  but  a 
handful  of  people,"  Velde  said  "I  urge 
everyone  concerned  with  creating  a safer 
society  to  read  this  volume.  It  contains 
a wealth  of  practical  suggestions." 

New  Jersey  Governor  Brendan  T.  Byrne, 
who  served  as  chairman  of  the  advisory 
committee,  summarized  the  conclusion 
of  the  group's  organized  crime  task  force, 
noting  that  “any  massive  effort  to  combat 
organized  crime  of  necessity  would  involve 
not  only  [police  prosecutors)  but  also  the 
citizenry  at  large  - persons  who  have  for 


so  long  been  content  to  see  the  problem 
dealt  with  by  others.” 

“An  increased  concern  by  the  private 
citizen  is  an  indispensable  prerequisite," 
Byrne  said,  adding  that  the  task  force  re- 
port recommended  citizen  crime  control 
commissions  to  work  with  law  enforce- 
ment agencies. 

The  report  itself  provides  a capsuli/ed 
account  of  organized  crime  operations  in 
various  sections  of  the  country.  It  con- 
cluded that  organized  crime  is  a nation- 
wide problem  that  includes  not  only 
known  criminals  but  also  "deceptively 
legitimate  individuals." 

Task  force  members  said  that  organized 
crime  figures  have  moved  into  a variety 
of  businesses  to  cover  their  operations. 
They  cited  hotels  and  race  tracks  used  as 
fronts  for  gambling,  freight  companies 
and  airlines  as  fronts  for  smuggling  drugs, 
weapons,  jewelry,  cigarettes,  and  alcohol: 
massage  parlors  as  fronts  for  prostitution; 
and  theaters,  book  stores,  and  film  com- 
panies as  fronts  for  pornography. 

Suggesting  that  prosecutors'  offices  be 
removed  from  the  political  arena,  the 
task  force  said  that  assistant  prosecutors 
should  be  full-time,  career  government 
employees.  It  also  recommended  the  adop- 
non  of  nonpartisan  selection  plans  for  the 
judiciary,  financial  and  professional  dis- 
closure requirements,  and  strict  conflict- 
Continued  on  page  5 


FBI  Stats  Show  Serious  Crime 
Up  2%,  Violent  Crime  Dropping 


America’s  serious  crime  rate  for  the  first 
nine  months  of  1976  was  up  two  percent 
over  the  same  period  of  1975,  while  violent 
crimes  decreased  five  percent,  according  to 
the  latest  FBI  statistics. 

Attorney  General  Edward  H.  Levi,  who 
announced  the  figures  on  December  21, 
said  the  overall  rise  of  two  percent  com- 
pares with  an  increase  of  1 1 percent  during 
the  first  nine  months  of  1975  over  1974. 
The  latest  statistics  represent  the  smallest 
national  increase  since  1973,  when  the 
number  of  reported  serious  criminal  acts 
rose  only  one  percent  over  the  previous 
year. 

As  a group,  the  violent  crimes  of  mur- 
der, forcible  rape,  robbery  and  aggravated 
assault  declined  five  percent  during  the  re- 
porting period.  Individual  FBI  figures  re- 
vealed that  murder  and  robbery  each  de- 
creased 10  percent,  while  forcible  rape  and 
aggravated  assault  showed  no  change. 

According  to  the  Attorney  General,  lar- 
ceny-theft was  the  only  index  offense  to 
show  an  increase  for  the  nine  month  per- 
iod. While  burglary  was  down  five  percent 
and  motor  vehicle  theft  dropped  six  per- 


cent, the  nation  experienced  an  eight  per- 
cent jump  in  larceny-theft. 

"There  has  been  a steady  slowing  in  the 
percent  of  increase  for  the  last  nine 
months,  and  it  is,  of  course,  gratifying  that 
violent  crimes  as  a group  continue  to  show 
an  absolute  decrease."  Levi  said.  "But  the 
basic  fact  we  mustn’t  forget  is  that  crime 
still  remains  an  urgent  national  problem.” 
FBI  Director  Clarence  M.  Kelly  released 
the  nine-month  figures,  which  were  con- 
tained in  the  bureau’s  Uniform  Crime  Re- 
ports 

In  analyzing  the  statistics.  Kelley  ex- 
plained that  the  overall  crime  picture  for 
the  period  was  significantly  influenced  by 
the  large  number  of  larceny-theft  offenses 
reported  to  law  enforcement  agencies. 

The  director  noted  that  thefts  from 
motor  vehicles  and  thefts  of  motor  vehicle 
parts  and  accessories  made  up  49  percent 
of  all  reported  larceny-thefts.  This  amoun- 
ted to  a rise  of  31  percent  for  these  two 
categories  of  larceny-theft  as  compared  to 
the  1975  figures,  he  added 

Noting  that  the  statistics  are  based  upon 
Continued  nn  page  5 
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Internatioiial 
Criminal  Justice 
Seminar 


A five  part  seminar  dealing  with 
Comparative  Criminal  Justice  Systems 

Each  pari  is  available  in  the  following 
formats: 

• 1"  (540.00) 

- yj"  (530.00) 

• ($40.00) 

■ Audio  tapes  of  each  part, 

$1 5.00  each  (reel  or  cassette) 

• Entire  set  — 1”  or  V*"  ($180) 
W"(5130) 

Part  / 

H.  V.D.  Hallett,  Assistant 
Chief  Constable, 

Maidstone,  Kent 

“Police  Training  and  Recruiting  in 
Great  Britain"  - A brief  history  of 
the  British  system  of  policing;  des- 
cription of  the  training  of  British 
Dolice  officers; 

40  min.,  bjw 

Part  II 

David  Powls,  Deputy  Assistant 
Commissioner,  Metropolitan  Police 
London,  England 

“Police-Community  Relations  in  Great 
Britain”  - A discussion  of  the  dif- 
ference between  police  risks  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  Stales,  as  well 
as  the  differences  in  attitudes  between 
British  and  American  Police  officers. 

SO  min.,  biw 

Part  /// 

Lawrence  By  ford,  Chief  Constable 
Lincolnshire,  England 
Discussion  of  the  concept  of  British 
police  in  British  society  and  how  it 
differs  from  the  American; 

60  min.,  bJw 

Part  IV 

Sean  Sheehan,  Assistant  Commissioner 
Garda  Siochana,  Phoenix  Park,  Dublin 
"Role  of  the  Police  in  the  Republic  of 
Ireland”  - Brief  historical  background 
on  the  organization  and  formation  of 
the  Irish  Police  force;  how.  as  a Na- 
tional force,  it  differs  from  the  British 
and  American  departments; 

40  min.,  b/w 

Part  V 

Lucien  Dunn,  Former  Deputy 
Director,  National  Police  College, 
Lyon,  France 

“The  Police  Systems  of  France”  - The 
organization  of  the  French  police 
system,  the  purposes  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  National  police  force; 

60  min.,  b/w 


To  order,  specify  which  parts  of  the 
seminar  you  desire.  Be  sure  to  indi- 
cate the  number  of  tapes,  format 
and  cost. 

Name — 

Address  

City  State Zip 

Tel.  No.  ( ) — 

Return  this  completed  coupon  along 
with  check  and  your  order  sheet  to; 

Criminal  Justice  Center 
John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice 
444  West  S6th  Street 
New  York,  New  York  J0019 
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ATF,  Navy  Experts  Demonstrate 
Bomb  Techniques  For  Vir.  Police 

Investigators  from  the  Virgina  State 
Police  recently  participated  in  an  explo- 
sives investigation  seminar  in  which  Navy 
ordnance  experts  detonated  explosive  de- 
vices to  demonstrate  bomb  detection  and 
prevention. 

Sponsored  by  the  Richmond  branch  of 
the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Fire- 
arms (ATF).  the  day-long  workshop  con- 
sisted of  three  hours  of  classroom  training 
at  the  state  capital  and  simulated  inves- 
tigations at  the  Naval  Surface  Weapons 
Center’s  Dahlgrcn  l.aboratory. 

At  the  laboratory’s  "terminal  range," 
the  27  investigators  watched  through 
peepholes  and  periscopes  positioned  be- 
hind a concrete  bunker  as  the  Navy  re- 
duced three  junked  cars  to  rubble  with 
hidden  explosive  devices.  The  partici- 
pants were  assigned  in  teams  to  the  cars 
to  determine  the  specific  cause  of  each 
blast,  using  techniques  taught  to  them 
earlier  in  the  day. 

A second  demonstration  illustrated  how 
military  explosives  could  be  used  f«>r 
criminal  purposes  The  Navy  specialists 
Ignited  slightly  less  than  two  pounds 
of  detonating  cord  m an  open  field,  creat- 
ing 3 sharp  burst  of  flame  and  smoke 
Experts  told  repoters  that  the  specifics  oi 
the  test  should  not  be  disclosed 

l,t  James  I..  l.cttncr.  field  supervisor 
for  the  state  police  division,  said  that  the 
instruction  is  part  of  an  increased  effort 
to  deal  with  the  use  of  explosives  in  crime 
and  to  educate  all  stare  investigators  on 
the  different  types  of  devices  used. 

California  HP  Seeks 

Men  And  Women  Trooper  Cadets 

For  the  first  time  in  its  histor>'  the  Ca- 
lifornia Highway  Patrol  is  recruiting  men 
and  women  jtnntly  for  its  traffic  officer 
cadet  class  which  will  begin  in  July  of  this 
year. 

According  to  a patrol  spokesman, 
women  who  are  presently  on  the  force 
were  recruited  in  a womcn-only  examina- 
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TMC  MOST  TH0H0U6M,  INFORMATIVE  PUB- 
lICATION  OF  ITS  KINO.  CtEAHLT  SHOWS 
THE  MOST  COMMON  TECHNIQUES  AND  EQUIP- 
MfNT  USED  IN  BUCCINC  ANO  WIRETAPPING. 

THIS  CONCISE.  NON-TECHNICAL,  FULL 
.I2E,  (8S  X 11).  FORMAT  BOOK  COVERS 
IhE  ENTIRE  RANGE  OF  PROCEOURES  ANO 
OEVlCES  EMPLOYED  IN  ELECTRONIC  SURVEI- 
LLANCES. SOME  OF  THE  SUBJECTS  PRESENT 
EO  ARE  : 

• MINIATURE  WIRELESS  TRANSMITTERS. 

• LISTENING  THROUGH  WALLS. 

•TAPPING  THE  PHONE  LINE.  (INCLUDING 
A COMPLETE  SECTION  ON  PHONE  WIRING.) 

•LONG  DISTANCE  LISTENING. 

•THE  PHONE  USED  AS  A ROOM  'BUG.' 

•CHEAP,  READILY  AVAILABLE  OEVtCE" 
USED  BY  'AMATEUR'  EAVESDROPPERS. 

ANO  MUCH  MORE.  THIS  BOOK  IS  A VAL- 
UABLE EDUCATION  FOR  ANYONE  WHO  IS  IN 
ANY  WAY  INVOLVED  WITH  THE  FIELD  OF 
LAW-ENFORCEMENT. 

COVER  PRICE  IS  S7.SS.  THIS 
BOOK  CAN  BE  ORDERED  OIRECTLT  FROM  ITS 
PUBLISHER  FOR  SB. 00.  (WITH  THIS  AO.) 

A********** 


l€NT0R  PUBLICATIONS 
135-55  Northern  Boulevard 
Flushing,  New  York 
11354 
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tion  process  conducted  in  1974  for  a spe- 
cial two-year  study.  Entry  requirements  arc 
now  the  same  for  both  sexes,  and  success- 
ful applicants  will  qualify  for  the  new  clas- 
sification of  state  traffic  officer-cadet,  a 
rating  held  throughout  the  training  period. 

Commissioner  Glen  Craig  said  applica- 
tions will  be  accepted  by  the  State  Person- 
nel Board  between  January  7 and  January 
28.  Application  forms  may  be  obtained  on 
and  after  January  7 at  any  CHP  or  Person- 
nel Board  office.  A written  exam  will  be 
conducted  on  February  19 

Greensboro,  NC  Police  Post 
Stakeout  Warning  Signs 

Thieves  in  Greensboro.  North  Carolina 
arc  now  being  given  fair  warning  that  their 
acts  may  be  under  observation.  Members  of 
the  crime  and  loss  prevention  unit  in  that 
city’s  police  department  have  posted  the 
following  notice  at  their  stakeout  loca- 
tions 


I Kobber/Burglar  Notice 

j This  is  a 

I STAKEOUT  LOCATION 

j When  Challenged  by  Police 

I • Do  not  move  or  turn 

) • Raise  your  hands  immediately 

j • Drop  your  weapon  immediately 


Scotland  Yard  Commissioner  Retires; 
McNee  Named  to  Head  Force 

Scotland  ^’ard  Commissioner  Sir  Robert 
.Mark  will  retire  from  the  l.ondon  Metropo- 
litan Police  in  March  and  will  be  replaced 
by  David  B McNce,  the  Chief  Ctmstable  of 
the  Strathclyde  Police 

McNcc,  51.  joined  the  City  of  Glasgow 
Police  as  a constable  in  1946.  Me  was  ap- 
pointed Deputy  Chief  (Constable  of  Dun- 
bartonshire in  1968.  lie  returned  to  Glas- 
gow as  Chief  Constable  of  the  city's  force 
in  1971 . and  four  years  later  was  appointed 
to  head  the  Strathclyde  department. 

Mark  recently  notified  the  British  Home 
Secretary  of  his  decision  to  retire  on  March 
12,  when  he  reaches  his  60th  birthday. 

Boston  Police  Complete 
Major  Administrative  Shifts 

Ihe  Boston  Police  Dep.artmcnt  recently 
completed  an  administrative  shake-up  that 
includes  the  consolidation  of  several  bur- 
eaus and  divisions  within  the  department, 
the  filling  of  some  vacant  positions  and  the 
reassignment  of  key  command  staff  mem- 
bers. 

Commissioner  Joseph  M.  Jordan  said 
the  changes  “reflect  a tightening  up  of  the 
command  structure  of  the  department." 
He  added  that  the  consolidation  of  units 
will  provide  for  more  accountability  among 
the  force's  command  staff. 

One  of  the  major  changes  that  went  into 
effect  on  December  22  involved  the  merger 
of  the  Bureau  of  Management  Services  and 
the  Bureau  of  Administrative  Services. 
Superintendent  John  M.  Lynch,  who  head- 
ed the  management  bureau,  has  been  put  in 
charge  of  the  combined  unit.  The  position 
of  Chief  of  Administrative  Services  had 
been  vacant  since  the  retirement  of  Super- 
intendent Charles  Cobb  on  December  7. 

Another  administrative  shift  will  broad- 
en the  responsibilities  of  the  department's 
Bureau  of  Inspeciional  Services  to  include 
all  specialized  investigative  operations.  The 
move  consolidates  both  internal  and  exter- 
nal investigatory  functions  into  the  modi- 
fied unit,  now  called  the  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gative Serviccs- 

The  new  command  will  comprise  Inter- 


nal Affairs.  Staff  Inspection,  and  Planning 
and  Research  Divisions  and  a new  division 
combining  the  old  Intelligence  Division 
with  speciali/ed  detective  functions  such  as 
the  Drug  Control,  Robbery  Suppression 
and  Homicide  Units.  Deputy  Superinten- 
dent John  Barry,  the  former  head  of  the 
Internal  Affairs  Division,  has  been  named 
to  command  the  Criminal  Investigation  Di- 
vision. 

Judge  Threatens  Chicago  P.D. 

With  New  Hiring  Quotas 

A Federal  judge  has  threatened  the  Chi- 
cago Police  Department  with  the  reimposi- 
tion of  racial  quotas  after  the  department 
apparently  failed  to  abide  by  a previously 
agreed  upon  recruitment  plan. 

District  Judge  Prentice  H.  Marshall,  who 
has  withheld  Chicago’s  revenue-sharing  al- 
lotment for  nearly  a year  in  the  continuing 
battle  over  the  hiring  of  minorities  and 
women,  had  set  a 25.8  percent  quota  for 
the  recruitment  of  black  and  Hispanic 
males  nearly  four  months  ago.  A list  of  250 
recruits  to  be  admitted  to  the  training  class 
beginning  this  month  showed  a ratio  of 
minority  males  of  19.3  percent.  Marshall 
ordered  the  addition  of  15  more  minority 
males  to  the  class,  bringing  the  ratio  up  to 
24  percent 
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Drugs  Seen  as  Main  Crime  Cause 
By  Virginians,  Study  Reports 


The  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and 
Firearms  investigated  a record  2,272  explo- 
sive incidents  last  year  which  represents  a 
26  percent  increase  over  1975,  according 
to  the  bureau’s  year-end  statement. 

In  the  report.  ATF  Director  Rex  T. 
Davis  noted  that  in  1975  his  agency  re- 
sponded to  1,682  incidents,  which  was  590 
less  than  the  1976  figure.  The  category 
includes  accidental  bombings;  bomb  at- 
tempts. threats  and  hoaxes;  and  explosive 
thefts,  recoveries  and  seizures. 

The  director  reported  that  1,011  explo- 
sive and  incendiary  bombing  investigations 
were  included  in  the  1976  total.  "AFT  is 
especially  alarmed  by  the  increase  in 
bombings  from  871  in  1975  to  more  than  a 
thousand  in  1976,"  he  said.  "Finding  ways 
to  head  off  and  apprehend  criminals  who 
make  and  set  bombs  has  the  highest  kind 
of  priority  in  the  bureau." 

Davis  said  that  his  agency  has  made 
excellent  progress  in  the  past  few  months 
toward  developing  a system  which  will 
allow  investigators  to  detect  bombs  before 
they  explode,  or  to  trace  the  source  of 
detonated  bomb  components.  However, 
the  director  did  not  disclose  details  about 
the  system. 

Geographically.  California  had  the  great- 
est number  of  explosive  incidents  investiga- 
ted by  AFT  with  263.  Ohio  had  203;  and 
Kentucky  had  138.  The  fewest  number  of 


incidents  occured  in  Nebraska  and  North 
Dakota,  with  two  each 

The  report  said  ATF  investigated  734 
explosive  bombings  in  1976,  compared 
with  716  during  the  previous  year.  How- 
ever, incendiary  bombing  almost  doubled, 
from  132  in  1975  to  251  in  1976 

According  to  the  report  situations 
which  involved  stolen  explosives  remained 
relatively  stable,  rising  from  289  in  1975  to 
298  in  the  past  12  months.  ATF  is  current- 
ly producing  a number  of  public  service 
announcements  to  petition  citizens  assis- 
tance in  preventing  explosive  thefts  and 
recovering  stolen  explosives.  The  report 
noted  that  ATF  special  agents  made  437 
recoveries  last  year  as  compared  with  251 
in  1975. 

Although  the  bureau  is  successfully 
cracking  down  on  explosive  thefts,  bomb 
threats  and  bomb  hoaxes  are  on  the  rise, 
rhe  bureau  investigated  49  threats  and  53 
hoaxes  in  1976,  while  figures  for  the  pre- 
vious period  show  37  threats  and  nine 
hoaxes,  the  report  said. 

Despite  the  increase  in  explosive  inci- 
dents, Davis  uid  there  were  decreases  in 
the  loss  of  life,  number  of  injuries,  and 
property  damage  related  to  explosions  last 
year.  He  noted  that  when  the  final  figures 
are  compiled  for  1976.  it  is  expected  that 
about  52  persons  will  have  died  and  239 
G>ntinued  on  page  5 


Virginia  residents  perceive  illegal  drug 
use  as  the  major  cause  of  crime  in  the  state 
and  they  arc  willing  to  commit  additional 
tax  dollars  to  combat  the*  problem,  accord- 
ing to  a recently  released  survey  completed 
for  the  state's  criminal  justice  planning 
agency. 

Conducted  by  a private  research  firm, 
the  study  said  that  69  percent  of  the  re- 
spondents clearly  regarded  drug  use  and/or 
addiction  as  the  single  must  important 
factor  leading  to  crime,  and  that  narcotics 
control  ranked  highest  in  priority  m terms 
of  citizen  willingness  to  commit  extra  tax 
money  for  selected  law  enforcement  pro- 
blems. 

Virginians  seem  to  regard  crime  in  gene- 
ral as  a fundamental  state  problem.  Accor- 
ding to  the  survey,  55  percent  specifically 
cited  concerns  in  the  are  of  crime  and  law 
enforcement  when  asked  to  describe  in 
their  own  words  the  two  or  three  most 
important  problems  facing  their  commu- 
nity, 

From  a listing  of  12  import.ini  issues, 
the  problems  of  crime  and  the  sale  and  use 
of  hard  drugs  ranked  third  and  fourth  res- 
pectively, just  behind  infUition  and  unem- 
ployment. Juvenile  delinquency  was  rank- 
ed eighth  in  priority. 

Although  the  study  found  that  5U  per- 
cent of  all  Virginians  aged  16  or  older 
admit  that  there  is  a firearm  in  their  house- 
hold, better  than  seven  out  of  ten  respon- 
dents favored  registration  of  handguns  and 
nearly  two  out  of  three  favored  registration 
of  rifles 

Overall  survey  figures  revealed  that  73 
percent  f.ivorcd  tighter  handgun  controls 
and  61  percent  supported  rifle  registration. 

About  half  of  the  respondents  reported 
contact  with  local  police  during  the  p,ist 
year,  and  one  third  s-aid  that  they  personal- 
ly have  been  the  victim  of  a crime  in  the 
p.ist  few  years 

.Most  victimi/ation  experiences  involved 
burglary  or  vandalism,  and  the  study  found 
that  a quarter  of  the  burglary  victims  and 


Assistance  units  that  would  aid  victims 
and  witnesses  in  criminal  cases  should  be 
established  on  a local  level  to  address  such 
problems  as  intimidation  by  defendants, 
loss  of  wages  while  testifying  and  frustra- 
tion with  the  criminal  justice  system,  ac- 
cording to  a study  released  last  month  by 
LtAA. 

The  Office  of  Citizen  Justice  Advocate 
would  be  created  on  a county-by-county 
basis  and  financed  locally,  the  study  said. 
It  would  serve  as  an  ombudsman  to  deal 
with  problems  associated  with  victims  and 
witnesses. 

Funded  by  LEAA's  National  Insiitute 
and  conducted  by  Marquette  University, 
the  $316,000  study  also  recommended 
that  extensive  publicity  be  given  to  victim 
and  witness  services  currently  available  in 
the  community. 

To  promote  more  efficient  crime  report- 
ing and  citizen  case  follow-through,  the 
study  suggested  the  use  of  fees  to  compen- 
sate victims  for  lost  job  income  and  trans- 
portation costs  when  testifying  in  court  or 
being  interviewed  by  police  and  prosecu- 
tors. 

The  study  also  recommended  the  use  of 
a single  prosecutor  to  handle  a victim  or 
witness  through  the  entire  judicial  process 
and  suggested  that  earlier  notification  be 


almost  four  out  of  10  vandalism  victims 
did  not  report  the  crime  to  the  police 
because  they  felt  that  the  crime  was  not 
very  serious  or  that  reporting  it  would 
accomplish  nothing. 

More  than  three  out  of  our  Virginians 
gave  the  state  police  favorable  marks,  ac- 
cording to  the  study,  and  other  police 
functions  were  rated  favorably. 

While  the  state’s  residents  who  were 
polled  also  gave  high  marks  to  all  court 
functions  except  the  Juvenile  and  Domes- 
tic Relations  Couns,  respondents  said  one 
of  the  most  serious  criminal  justice  pro- 
blems is  that  "judges  hand  down  sentences 
that  are  too  lenient.  ' They  added  that 
Other  judicial  problems  include:  "a  backlog 
of  cases  waiting  to  be  heard."  citizen  fear 
of  testifying  in  criminal  trials,  and  "cases 
dragged  out  too  long." 

Other  study  findings  include: 

• Three  out  of  four  respondents  were 
not  at  all  familiar  with  the  state's  recent 
change  from  an  independent  to  a unified 
court  system. 

• Most  respondents  have  taken  specific 
steps  to  protect  themselves  against  crime 
within  the  last  few  years;  37  percent  have 
increased  their  alertness.  21  percent  do  not 
go  out  alone  at  night,  26  percent  avoid 
dangerous  areas,  and  31  percent  leave  lights 
or  radios  on  when  they  arc  not  at  home. 

• The  Slate  received  relatively  low  marks 
in  preventing  and  controlling  juvenile  delin- 
quency, as  well  as  in  the  area  of  rehabilitat- 
ing delinquents. 

• A plurality  of  respondents  felt  that 
rehabilitation  was  the  most  important 
purpose  of  the  corrections  system,  In  rar- 
ing actual  state  practice.  Virginians  felt  the 
system  gave  priority  to  punishment,  with 
rehabilitation  ranking  second. 

Completed  by  Quayle,  Plesser  and 
Company,  the  survey  consisted  of  1,000 
personal  interviews  with  a scientifically 
selected  cross  section  of  the  state's  popula- 
tion 

— Thomas  M.  Spratt 


given  to  victims  and  witnesses  when  sche- 
duled court  appearances  arc  delayed. 

Project  Director  Richard  Knudten  noted 
that  crime  victims  often  were  reluctant  to 
paricipatc  in  the  judicial  process.  "We 
found  that  a person  who  has  been  robbed 
or  burglarized  often  has  a negative,  self 
protective  attitude,"  the  direaorsaid.  "He 
feels  little  will  really  be  done  to  recover 
his  property  or  punish  the  criminal.  He 
reasons  he  can  cut  his  losses,  in  terms  of 
time  saved  and  lost  wages,  by  not  becom- 
ing involved  m the  judicial  process  and 
making  repeated  trips  to  the  police  station 
and  courthouse." 

Fred  Hcinzclmann,  who  monitored  the 
study  for  LEAA,  said  that  generally  victims 
arc  twice  as  likely  as  nonvictims  to  take  at 
least  one  precaution  to  deal  with  the  threat 
of  crime. 

"The  most  specific  response  to  the 
crime  incident  was  that  the  victim  acquired 
a weapon."  Heinzelmann  added. 

The  study  also  found  that  persons  who 
had  been  victims  of  more  than  one  crime 
tended  to  view  victimization  as  more  likely 
and  were  somewhat  more  likely  to  have 
reported  the  crimes.  It  noted  that  ab^>ut 
half  of  the  survey  victims  feared  they 
would  be  a victun  of  a crime  again  within 
the  next  year 


LEAA  Issues  New  Guidelines  to 
Protect  Data  Confidentiality 


Federal  regulations  were  issued  last 
month  to  safeguard  the  confidentiality 
of  personal  information  collected  during 
government  research  and  statistical  pro- 
jects. 

Drafted  by  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration  and  published  in 
final  form  in  the  Federal  Register,  the 
standards  require  that  data  identifying 
individuals  in  LEAA-funded  research  and 
statistical  programs  be  restricted  to  the  use 
for  which  it  was  obtained. 

The  guidelines  further  mandate  that 
LEAA-financed  researchers  will,  in  most 
cases,  have  to  notify  individuals  about 
the  potential  uses  of  their  personal  data 
and  tell  the  subjects  whether  participation 
in  the  research  program  is  or  is  not  volun- 
tary. 

LEAA  Administrator  Richard  W.  Velde, 
commenting  on  the  reason  for  the  stan- 
dards, explained  that  both  the  public 
and  Congress  have  become  increasingly 
concerned  bout  the  confidentiality  of 
research  and  statistical  data  during  re- 
cent years.  “The  Privacy  Act  has  reminded 
citizens  once  again  that  they  have  personal 
confidentiality  rights  that  in  the  past  have 
not  always  been  sufficiently  respected," 
he  said. 

"As  far  as  we  know.  LEAA  is  in  the 
forefront  in  this  area."  Velde  added.  "What 
we  are  trying  to  guard  against  is  the  misuse 
of  private  information,  and  we  intend  to 
see  to  It  that  the  regulations  are  effective 
and  are  enforced.” 

The  need  for  enforcement  of  the  pri- 
vacy regulations  stems  in  pan  from  in- 
creased computer  research  functions.  Velde 
pointed  out  that  the  growing  use  of  com- 
puterized techniques  for  tabulating  and 
analyzing  data  has  increased  the  potential 
for  using  personal  data  that  might  other- 
wise remain  buried  in  volumes  of  raw 
statistics. 

The  regulations  will  clarify  the  respon- 


sibilities of  researchers  supported  by  the 
agency's  grants  and  contracts,  and  will 
apply  to  all  research  information  col- 
lected in  projects  awarded  after  July  1. 
1973. 

Basic  records,  such  as  individual  crim- 
inal history  data,  are  not  covered  by  the 
standards  per  se.  However,  the  rules  will 
apply  to  the  research  or  statistical  com- 
pilations based  on  the  original  data.  Other 
Department  of  Justice  regulations  al- 
ready control  the  use  of  these  basic  records 
in  most  cases. 

In  addition,  the  new  rules  contain  a 
specific  exemption  for  information  desig- 
nated as  public  records,  or  e.xtracccd  from 
them.  They  also  exempt  data  collected 
for  operational  activities  directly  related 
to  law  enforcement. 

Another  provision  of  the  regulations 
states  that  copies  of  research  or  sratistical 
information  compiled  by  LEAA-funded 
projects  and  containing  identifiable  in- 
formation will  be  immune  from  legal 
process  and  will  not  be  admitted  as  evi- 
dence or  used  for  any  purpose  in  judicial 
or  administrative  proceedings  without  the 
consent  of  the  person  identified 

In  regard  to  future  LEAA  projects, 
the  regulations  require  that  any  applica- 
tion for  research  assistance  be  accompanied 
by  a privacy  certification  ensuring  com- 
pliance with  the  regulations  and  estab- 
lishing procedures  to  guarantee  it. 

The  regulations  were  first  published  in 
draft  form  in  the  September  24.  1975. 
Federal  Register  Public  hearings  were  held 
October  16,  1975  and  the  fmah/ed  stan- 
dards appeared  in  the  Register  on  Decem- 
ber 15. 1976 

Further  mfurnution  about  the  rules 
may  be  obtained  from  Harry  Bratt  or 
Carol  Kaplan.  LEAA.  National  Criminal 
Justice  Information  and  Statistics  Service, 
633  Indiana  Avenue,  N W , Washington. 
D.C  20531 


ATF  Reports  26%  Increase  in 
Bombing  Incidents  in  1976 


Marquette  U.  Urges  Advocate 
System  for  Victims,  Witnesses 
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Computer  Systems  Said  Vital 
In  Some  Juvenile  Justice  Zones 


Computerized  juvenile  justice  infor- 
mation systems  arc  operating  effectively 
and  are  indispensable  in  some  of  the 
nation's  jurisdictions,  while  other  juvenile 
agencies  arc  still  reluctant  to  trust  their 
record  computers,  according  to  a recently 
released  report  by  the  National  Council 
of  Juvenile  Court  Judges. 

Entitled  Juvenile  Justice  Information 
Systems:  A National  Assessment,  the  re- 
port is  the  culmination  of  a one  year, 
in-depth  survey  of  20  juvenile  justice 
computer  installations  around  the  nation. 

The  survey  is  the  first  phase  of  the 
council's  Juvenile  Information  Require- 
ments System  Analysis  (JIRSA).  It  was 
designed  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  art 
of  juvenile  justice  computer  data  collec- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  developing  a 
model  system  for  courts  in  Phase  M of 
the  project. 

Most  of  the  computer  data  systems 
were  conceived  and  implemented  in  the 
1970s,  the  report  said,  adding  that  com- 
puterized information  'systems  in  juvenile 
justice  arc  still  in  the  pioneering  stage. 
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"In  some  cases,  the  systems  are  operat- 
ing effectively  and  arc  an  indispensable 
part  of  the  agencies'  programs."  said 
N.  Corrine  Smith,  public  relations  direc- 
tor for  the  council.  "In  other  instances, 
there  is  still  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
some  agencies  to  trust  this  tool." 

According  to  Smith,  the  report  con- 
cludes that  for  such  a system  to  be  suc- 
cessfully integrated  into  an  agency's 
programs,  there  must  be  strong  and  con- 
tinuing administrative  support. 

juvenile  justice  information  systems  are 
used  for  three  main  purposes,  the  survey 
found:  management  reporting,  nameindex- 
ing and  record  checking,  and  caseload 
monitoring. 

Noting  that  three  questions  must  be 
addressed  before  a computerized  infor- 
mation system  is  introduced,  the  report 
said  administrators  must  establish  guide- 
lines for  the  expungement  and  purging  of 
records,  develop  policies  governing  the 
distribution  of  both  personal  and  col- 
lective information  generated  by  the 
system,  and  develop  guidelines  for  em- 
ployees regarding  the  confidentiality  of 
information  in  the  computer 

The  second  phase  of  the  JIRSA  pro- 
ject will  involve  the  development  tif  a 
model  juvenile  justice  information  system, 
a sec  of  standardized  data  definitions,  and 
a document  explaining  how  to  implement 
the  system. 

Copies  of  Juvenile  Justice  Information 
Systems  arc  available  from:  National 

Council  of  juvenile  Court  Judges.  Depart- 
ment of  Systems  and  Technology.  PO 
Box  8978.  Reno.  Nevada  89507. 
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BURDEN'S  BEAT  By  ORDWAY  P.  BURDEN 

Using  Offender  Tracking  Reports 

An  experimental  study  of  the  criminal  justice  system  in  Joliet,  Illinois,  has 
just  been  completed,  and  a preliminary  report  forwarded  to  me  by  Gary  M.  Fitz- 
gerald. acting  director  of  criminal  justice  planning  in  that  city.  Under  this  study 
persons  arrested  for  selected  felony  offenses  were  tracked  through  the  Will  County 
Courts. 

Arrests  for  homicide,  rape,  armed  robbery,  burglary,  felony  drug  delivery  or 
possession  and  aggravated  battery  were  followed  up  to  allow  police  to  see  the  re- 
sults of  their  efforts,  to  publicize  the  operation  of  the  local  criminal  justice  system, 
and  to  bring  to  light  problems  and  areas  needing  improvement.  Attempts  and 
juvenile  arrests  were  excluded  from  scrutiny. 

One  of  the  first  facts  uncovered  by  the  Joliet  tracking  report  was  that  more 
than  half  of  the  persons  arrested  either  had  the  original  police  charges  reduced  or 
were  not  prosecuted  at  all  by  the  State's  Attorney’s  office.  The  main  reason  for  this 
high  rate  of  failure  to  prosecute,  according  to  the  report,  is  the  discrepancy  be- 
tween charging  criteria  of  police  and  those  of  prosecutor.  Police,  on  the  one  hand, 
arc  given  fairly  broad  discretion  in  making  an  arrest,  needing  only  reasonable 
grounds  or  probable  cause.  More  stringent  rules  exist  for  the  prosecutor,  however, 
directing  him  to  determine  whether  the  available  evidence  establishes  beyond  a 
resonable  doubt  that  the  person  charged  committed  the  crime. 

Another  powerful  reason  for  not  prosecuting  many  cases  is  the  very  limited 
resources  of  the  prosecutor's  office.  In  Will  County  only  about  15  percent  of  the 
felony  cases  can  be  prepared  for  trial  by  the  present  State's  Attorney's  staff.  This 
sometimes  results  in  plea  bargaining,  in  reducing  a felony  charge  of  aggravated 
battery  to  simple  battery,  misdemeanor.  However,  the  Will  County  State’s  Attor- 
ney’s Office  on  the  whole  engaged  in  little  plea  bargaining,  thereby  making  it  all  the 
more  important  for  the  prosecutor  to  select  which  felonies  to  prosecute  carefully. 

• • • 

The  Joliet  offender  tracking  report  poses  a number  of  recommendations  for 
improving  the  local  charging  process. 

H The  discrepancy  between  police  attests  and  those  cases  which  pass  prose- 
cutor screening  could  be  limited  by  better  communication  between  the  two  offices. 
The  prosecuttir  should  provide  the  police  department  with  a detailed  outline  of 
what  kind  of  information  should  be  recorded  at  the  time  of  arrest,  and  a format 
for  presentation. 

II  The  State’s  Attorney's  office  should  notify  police  officials  immediately  of 
changes,  either  constitutional  or  statutory,  in  search  and  seizure  laws. 

11  The  Police  Department  should  consider  experimenting  with  greater  special- 
ization within  its  ranks.  Evidence  suggests  that  those  officers  who  concentrate  on 
one  type  of  crime,  such  as  forgery,  achieve  a higher  than  average  rate  of  clearance. 

• • * 

The  offender  tracking  report  also  followed  the  progress  of  misdemeanor  cases 
through  the  Will  County  courts,  discovering  that  there  was  a backlog  of  no  fewer 
than  3.000  cases  awaiting  a jury  trial.  This  means  an  average  time  lapse  of  two  years 
between  arrest  and  trial,  during  which  time  almost  all  offenders  are  out  on  bail. 

The  reason  for  the  huge  trial  accumulation  is  a defect  built  into  the  system. 
Under  present  conditions,  the  most  effective  method  for  defense  and  client  to  avoid 
conviction  is  to  plead  not  guilty  and  request  a jury  trial.  Time  works  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  defense,  for  the  burden  of  proof  rests  on  the  prosecution  and  the  delay 
makes  it  difficult  to  produce  reliable  witnesses.  And  after  an  interval  of  twenty- 
four  months,  the  utility  of  punishment  can  also  be  questioned. 

The  report  offered  several  explanations  for  the  backlog.  One  is  the  right 
of  every  defendant  to  a jury  trial  in  the  state  of  Illinois.  The  Federal  Constitution 
provides  that  jury  trials  be  available  only  when  the  penalty  for  the  offense  is  more 
than  SIX  months  impristmment. 

Another  factor  contributing  to  the  backlog  is  the  disrepute  into  which  plea 
bargaining  has  fallen.  Until  1974,  pre-trial  conferences  were  held  for  cases  where 
a jury  trial  had  been  requested,  and  negotiations  were  conducted  in  which  a lesser 
charge  and/or  sentence  were  offered  in  exchange  for  a guilty  plea.  The  problem 
in  Joliet  points  out  a very  basic  tension  in  American  criminal  courts  — plea  bar- 
gaining may  be  of  dubious  moral  value,  but  the  lack  of  it  also  results  in  miscarried 
justice. 

The  Joliet  report  states  that  if  the  public  wishes  to  enable  the  courts  to  dis- 
pense justice  with  speed  and  fairness,  some  form  of  plea  bargaining  must  be  in- 
corporated into  the  system,  or  more  judges  must  be  added.  A combination  of  the 
two  may  provide  a solution. 

More  judges  will  cost  a great  deal  of  money  and  before  this  becomes  feasi- 
ble the  public  must  understand  chat  better  justice  demands  more  money.  People 
are  becoming  increasingly  aware  of  the  system's  failures  and  this  may  lead  to  a 
demand  for  greater  accountability  on  the  pans  of  judges  and  attorneys.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Joliet  report  recommends  that  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  where  initial 
bond  is  determined  should  be  made  public,  with  the  specific  recommendations  of 
the  defense  and  prosecution,  and  the  judicial  decision  recorded. 

It  also  suggests  that  judges  be  required  to  record  reasons  for  granting  con- 
tinuances. 

The  Offender  Tracking  Study  of  the  City  of  Joliet  is  an  illuminating  outline 
of  the  problems  of  the  criminal  justice  system,  and  one  that  1 hope  will  be  repeated 
in  many  other  cities.  It  provides  hard,  cold  facts  which  underline  the  incapacity  of 
the  courts  to  mete  out  justice  except  to  a small  percentage  of  the  total  number  of 
cases,  and  even  then  in  a way  that  is  unacceptably  slow  and  inefficient.  However, 
work  such  as  that  being  done  under  Mr.  Fitzgerald  may  help  bring  about  a change 
in  public  attitudes  and,  ultimately,  legislative  solutions  to  the  problem 

Ordway  P.  Burden  invites  corrcspohdence  to  4)is  office  at  ’6^1’  Oilonial  Boulevard-,  ■ 
Westwood  P.O.,  Washington  Tutynship,  NJ  07676, 


Standards  and  Goals  Panel  Issues  First  Task  Force  Reports 


Qmeinued  from  page  1 
of-iiuercst  laws. 

The  task  force,  which  included  former 
New  York  State  Special  Prosecutor  Mau- 
rice Nadjari,  proposed  that  organized  crime 
prosecutors  “be  permitted  by  state  law  to 
undertake  various  types  of  operations, 
including  those  of  an  undercover  nature, 
to  insure  that  the  criminal  justice  system 
within  the  jurisdiction  is  free  from  the 
corrupting  influence  of  organized  crime.” 

Although  the  committee  approved  of 
the  use  of  mock  cases  to  “test  integrity."  it 
noted  that  such  procedures  “should  be 
authorized  only  under  judicial  supervi- 
sion.” 

The  chairman  of  the  organized  crime 
task  force,  John  F.  Kehoe.  Jr.  noted  that 
"organized  crime  is  a field  that  calls  out 
for  attention."  He  added  that  the  task 
force  was  “keenly  aware  of  the  difficulty 
of  developing  comprehensive  standards  m 
an  area  so  new  and  untried.” 


"The  thrust  of  this  report,  therefore, 
is  toward  a general  framework  for  public 
and  private  effort  against  organized  crime," 
Kehoe  said.  “The  report  leaves  to  the  in- 
dividual state,  municipality,  organization, 
business,  or  citizen  many  particulars  of 
how  to  implement  that  framework." 

The  committee's  second  report,  con- 
cerning research  and  development,  recom- 
mended that  criminal  justice  policymakers 
“be  in  a position  to  determine  whether  re- 
searchers have  addressed  the  correct  ques- 
tions" in  developing  programs  for  study 
or  experiment. 

The  report  urges  that  researchers 
carefully  examine  their  study  proposals  to 
assure  that  the  proper  issues  have  been 
raised.  It  adds  that  planners  should 
check  if  their  hypotheses  arc  trivial,  or 
if  they  consititute  the  core  of  an  issue 
whose  importance  is  grounded  in  theory 
or  practice;  if  alternative  methodologies 
have  been  considered,  and  if  so,  the 


Urge  Caqtion  in  Easing  Victimless  Crime 


The  National  Advisory  Committee 
on  Criminal  Justice  Standards  and 
Goals  has  urged  state  legislatures  to  ex- 
ercise caution  in  decriminalizing  or 
legalizing  so-called  victimless  crimes 
such  as  gambling,  prostitution  and  por- 
nography. 

In  an  appendix  to  its  report  on  or- 
ganized crime,  the  committee  warned 
that  “the  partial  legalization  of  gambl- 
ing and  pornography  not  only  appears 
to  have  increased  the  levels  of  these  ac- 
tivities. but  also  may  have  increased 
profits  for  organized  crime." 

Benjamin  L.  Zelenko,  a Washington 
attorney,  was  the  only  committee 
member  dissenting  from  the  appen- 
dix's conclusion.  He  recommended  in- 
stead that  states  study  “whether  the 


limited  resources  of  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system  can  be  better  mobilized  by 
reclassifying  certain  conduct  as  nun- 
criminal.” 

However,  the  report  maintained 
that  legalization  plans  based  on  the 
concept  that  the  removal  of  harsh  pen- 
alties for  victimless  crimes  would  re- 
duce corruption  and  allow  police  to 
focus  on  more  serious  offenses  do  not 
work. 

"Actual  experience  with  legaliza- 
tion in  certain  areas  indicates  that 
these  arguments  are  not  realistic."  the 
advisory  group  said  The  report  added 
that  legal  offtrack  betting  and  state 
lotteries  had  not  lured  gamblers  away 
from  illegal  bookies  and  numbers 
games 


Sharp  Rise  in  Bombings  Noted 
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persons  will  have  been  injured  as  a result  of 

explosions.  Figures  for  the  previous  year 

indicate  that  there  were  69  deaths  and  326 

injuries. 

The  report  noted  that  $27  million  in 
property  damage  was  caused  by  bombings 
in  1975,  nationally,  and  estimated  that  the 
bomb  damage  for  1976  would  be  $13  mil- 
lion. 

ATF  regulates  the  explosives  industry 
and  shares  responsibility  with  the  FBI  for 
the  investigation  of  bombings.  About  70 
percent  of  the  bombings  in  the  nation  arc 
investigated  by  the  bureau,  usually  in 


FBI 

Continued  from  page  1 
the  number  of  crime  index  offenses  re- 
ported to  law  enforcement  agencies,  Kelley 
said  the  index  consists  of  the  offenses  of 
murder,  forcible  rape,  robbery,  aggravated 
assault,  burglary,  larceny-theft  and  motor 
vehicle  theft.  He  pointed  out  that  the  of- 
fenses are  considered  serious  because  of 
their  nature  or  frequency  of  occurrence. 

“The  slowed  growth  of  crime  index  of- 
fenses for  the  first  three  quarters  of  1976 
should  in  no  way  slacken  our  efforts  in  the 
constant  struggle  against  crime,”  the  direc- 
tor said.  "It  is  too  soon  to  determine  if  we 
haVe  a long-term  .trend  developing  with 
these  figures.” 


support  of  state  and  local  law  enforcement 
agencies. 

“Bomb  cases  are  difficult,  with  blasted, 
confused  bits  of  evidence  confronting  the 
investigator,"  Davis  said.  “But  even  m an 
election  year,  when  AFT  was  pleased  to 
provide  some  33.000  man-days  of  support 
to  the  Secret  Service,  arrests  for  explosives 
violations  rose  about  15  percent  " 

According  to  the  report,  ATF  had 
presented  evidence  for  indictments  in 
about  200  explosive  cases  in  1976.  During 
the  same  period,  bureau  experts  also  testi- 
fied more  than  250  times  in  state  and  local 
explosives  cases  throughout  the  country 


When  broken  down  geographically,  the 
UCR  figures  reveal  that  the  Nonheastern 
states  experienced  an  eight  percent  increase 
in  crime;  serious  offenses  were  up  one  per- 
cent in  both  the  Southern  and  Western 
states,  and  crime  in  the  North  Central 
states  decreased  one  percent. 

The  figures  also  showed  that  suburban 
and  rural  law  enforcement  agencies  repor- 
ted increases  m serious  crime  of  one  per- 
cent. Cities  with  populations  of  100,000 
or  more  experienced  a two  percent  jump 
m reported  crime  index  offenses,  although 
76  cities  of  over  100,000  inhabitants  had  a 
decline  in  serious  crime  during  the  report- 
ing period. 


Says  Serious  Crime  Up  2% 


grounds  on  which  the  proposed  methods 
were  chosen  over  others. 

Federal  expenditures  for  crime  research 
and  statistics  have  increased  more  than 
eightfold  since  the  establishment  of  LFAA 
in  1969,  the  report  said,  noting  that  the 
agency  distributed  $13.2  million  during  its 
first  year  while  it  handed  out  $110.2  mil- 
lion in  grants  during  fiscal  year  1976. 

Velde  said  that  better  methods  are 
particularly  appropriate  in  the  criminal 
justice  disciplines,  explaining  that  research 
was  practically  nonexistent  before  the 
1960s.  “Good  research  has  got  to  be  cost- 
effective."  he  said.  "Our  resources  go  only 
so  far.  This  report  is  the  best  attempt  I 
know  of  to  make  sure  that  policymakers 
arc  made  aware  of  how  to  scrutinize 
research  efficiency." 

Commenting  on  the  overall  work  of  the 
committee,  the  l.FAA  administrator  said 
that  the  creation  of  criminal  justice  stan- 
dards and  goals  is  an  ongoing  process.  "Wc 
must  continue  to  set  new  goals  and  then 
strive  to  reach  them  if  wc  intend  to  under- 
stand and  deter  crime,  rehabilitate  offen- 
ders, and  assist  crime  victims,"  he  said 

Committee  Chairman  Byrne  remarked 
that  the  group  “knows  from  experience 
that  there  is  an  urgent  need  m the  United 
States  for  improvement  in  all  facets"  of  the 
system.  "The  nation  has  for  too  long 
proceeded  on  an  ad  hoc  and  noncoordin- 
ated  basis,"  he  Said.  "The  results  have  not 
been  satisfactory  and  there  arc  now  de- 
mands for  improvement  and  change." 

Peter  P I.ejins.  who  headed  the  re- 
search and  development  task  force,  said 
the  report’s  ‘purpose  is  not  to  produce 
permanent  prescriptive  packages,  but 


rather  to  provide  a base  for  further  elabor- 
ation [thail  should  lead  to  further  im- 
provement and  refinement  in  criminal 
justice  research  and  development." 

The  report  recommends  that  agencies 
which  finance  criminal  justice  research 
and  development  require  researchers  in- 
volved in  the  collection  of  sensitive  data  to 
use  procedures  to  guarantee  its  confi- 
dentiality. On  December  15.  regulations 
requiring  LEAA-funded  researchers  to  pro- 
tect personal  information  were  published 
m the  Federal  Register,  (Sec  story  p:^c 

3.1 

The  committee  also  called  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a national  criminal  justice  data  ar- 
chive and  a national  laboratory  for  tech 
oology  research  and  development. 

Byrne  noted  lh.it  although  LtA>^ 
supported  the  commiucc's  work,  al 
reports  and  other  committee  activities  wen 
the  product  of  a large  group  of  indepen- 
dent state  and  local  experts.  Other  commit- 
tee studies  of  juvenile  justice  and  delin- 
quency prevention,  disorders  and  terror- 
ism, and  private  security  are  in  preparation. 

The  National  Advisory  Committee's 
reports  arc  a continuation  of  the  work  of 
the  1973  National  Advisory  Commission 
on  Criminal  Justice  Standards  and  Goals, 
which  published  a six-volume  report  that 
proposed  standards  for  police,  courts, 
corrections,  criminal  justice  systems,  and 
community  crime  prevention. 

"Organized  Crime”  is  available  for 
$3.75,  and  "Criminal  Justice  Research 
and  Development"  for  $3. 10.  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office.  Washington.  D.C. 
204U2. 


ARSON  INVESTIGATION  SEMINAR 
. presented  by 

John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice 
January  31  • February  4,  1977 

This  seminar  is  the  result  of  the  coordinated  efforts  of  the  Fire  Science  Depart- 
ment, the  Science  Department  and  the  Criminal  Justice  Center  of  John  Jay  College. 
The  subject  of  arson  will  be  examined  in  all  its  facets  from  the  work  of  the  field 
investigator  to  that  of  the  forensic  scientist  Our  aim  is  to  provide  the  basic  knowl- 
edge needed  by  fire  investigators  to  combat  this  rapidly  increasing  crime 

Featured  Speakers 

• Dr  Peter  DeForesl,  John  Jay  College  •John  Kelly,  NYPO  Bomb  Squad 

• Sgt  Michael  Youder,  NYPO  •Augustus  Bonadio 

• Prof  Charles  Ryan,  John  Jay  College  •Fire  Marshal  John  Knox,  NYFD 

• Deputy  Chief  Fire  Marshal  John  Barracato,  NYFD 

Selected  Topics 

• types  and  motives  of  arsonists  • criminal  investigation 

• survey  of  chemistry  and  physics  of  fire  •combustion  properties  of  common  fuels 

• investigation  of  structural  fires  • investigation  of  explosions 

• capabilities  of  the  forensic  lab  • insurance  co  investigation  role 


Please  register  the  following  individuals  for  the  seminar  which  will  be  held  at  John 
Jay  College.  445  West  59lh  Street,  New  York.  NY  10019,  January  31  -February  4. 
1977 

Name  ■ 

Address — — — 

City  State Zip 

(~l  Registration  fee  enclosed  □ Will  pay  at  door 

The  registration  fee  of  $50  00  includes  coffee  and  seminar  materials  Checks  should 
be  made  payable  to  the  Criminal  Justice  Center  and  sent  to  Ms  Nancy  Rutkowski. 
Criminal  Justice  Center.  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice.  444  W 56th  St., 
Room  3203  S.  New  York,  NY  10019.  For  more  information,  call  (2121  247-1600. 
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Policing  and  the  ‘Public  Safety’  Concept 


An  Interview  with  Norman  Pomrenke  of  Winston-Salem,  N.C. 
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2 Norman  E.  Pomrenke  was  appointed  Assistant  City 
y Manager  for  Public  Safety  of  Winston-Salem,  North  Caro- 
§ lina  in  July,  1974.  Prior  to  that,  he  served  as  a major  in 
^ the  Baltimore  (Maryland)  Police  Department  and  headed 
the  Department  of  Criminal  Justice  at  the  University  of 
^ Baltimore. 

Pomrenke’s  police  career  began  in  Oakland,  California 
where  he  served  as  a partrolman  specializing  in  undercover 
and  vice  investigations.  While  a member  of  the  Oakland 
force,  he  received  intensive  training  in  prostitution,  gambl- 
mg  and  narcotics  investigatory  techniques. 

-«  The  recipient  of  an  MS  in  Criminology  from  Florida 
Sure  University.  Pomrenke  also  holds  a B.S.  in  Police 
I'  Administration  from  Michigan  State  University  and  an 
g A. A.  in  Public  Administration  and  Criminal  Justice  from 
Compton  College  in  California. 

This  interview  was  conducted  for  I^w  Enforcement 
News  by  Robert  McCormack. 

• • • 

LEN:  Winston-Salem  approximately  three  years  ago  made 
the  transition  from  separate  police  and  fire  agencies  to 
a public  safety  type  of  arrangement.  What  is  your  title? 
How  do  you  refer  to  yourself? 

POMRENKE:  Just  Assistant  City  Manager. 

LEN:  How  big  is  your  department? 

POMRENKE:  There  are  approximately  680  people  in 
the  total  public  safety  system  of  Winston-Salem,  This 
breaks  down  into  not  only  the  police  function  but  the 
fire  function,  the  total  communications  process,  the  total 
training  process,  and  the  legal  process  for  public  safety 
itself. 

LEN:  In  order  for  us  to  understand  the  public  safety  con- 
cept of  Winston-Salem  would  you  explain  exactly  how 
many  police  and  how  many  fire  personnel  you  have  in 
your  department? 

POMRENKE:  I think  prior  to  doing  that,  perhaps  I 
ought  to  explain  the  public  safety  function  itself.  The 
public  safety  function  is  nothing  more  than  the  recog- 
nition that  police  officers  have  historically  arrived  at  the 
fire  scene  in  most  of  the  cases  before  the  fire  apparatus 
gets  there.  The  public  safety  concept  is  that  if  the  police 
arc  going  to  get  there  before  or  at  the  same  time  any- 
way, then  perhaps  you  can  belter  utilize  manpower  by 


training  police  personnel  in  the  fire  function  so  that  they 
can  assist  with  the  fire  itself  At  the  present  time  in 
Winston-Salem  we  have  approximately  170  personnel  in 
the  fire  service,  and  we  have  approximately  300  in  the 
police  service. 

LEN:  Do  you  also  have  a group  of  people  who  are  desig- 
nated as  public  safety  officers  and  who  are  separate  and 
distinct  from  the  police  and  fire  individuals  who  iden- 
tify with  these  particular  specialties? 

POMRENKE:  The  public  safety  officers  arc  different 
only  in  classification.  They're  assigned  a police  function 
on  the  street  and  they  look  just  like  any  other  police 
officer  except  that  they  are  capable  of  responding  to  a 
fire  Now  at  the  present  time,  we  have  approximately 
140  public  safety  officers.  And  as  traditional  policemen 
and  firemen  retire  through  normal  attrition  rates,  we  are 
only  hiring  public  safety  officers.  This  was  a decision 
made  by  our  Board  of  Aldermen  about  three  years  ago 
and  eventually  we’ll  be  at  the  point  where  we  have  only 
public  safety  officers,  probably  within  the  next  ten  years. 
LEN:  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  how  you  made  the  trans- 
ition from  a criminal  justice  background,  from  being  a 
police  officer  in  the  Oakland  police  department  and  a 
superior  officer  in  the  Baltimore  police  department? 
yow  did  you  make  the  transition  from  police  to  fire? 
POMRENKE:  When  I was  first  offered  the  position  in 
Winston-Salem.  1 had  some  anxiety  about  taking  over 
because  I didn't  have  too  much  of  a background  in 
fire  But  since  I've  been  in  Winston-Salem.  I've  found  that 


the  problems  of  management  arc  the  same,  whether 
you’re  talking  about  police  department  management  or 
fire  department  management.  It’s  worked  out  really  well. 
I’ve  found  that  I haven’t  had  any  trouble  learning  the 
technical  aspects  of  fire  service  and,  all  in  all,  I’d  say 
that  it's  a logical  blend  of  management  concepts  in  local 
government. 

LEN:  One  of  the  concepts  that  is  predominant  in  almost 
every  urban  area  is  the  subject  of  productivity.  Could  you 
give  us  some  idea  as  to  what  increases  in  productivity 
you’ve  achieved  by  combining  the  two  functions? 
POMRENKE:  We  found,  for  example,  that  if  you  look 
at  a traditional  city  and,  by  traditional,  I’m  talking 
about  cities  that  have  a separate  police  department  and 
a separate  fire  department  you’ll  find  that  they  have 
about  two  policemen  or  two  firemen  per  1,000  popula- 
tion. When  you  look  at  the  operation  of  the  city  of  Wins- 
ton-Salem, you  find  that  with  our  public  safety  operation 
we  have  the  opportunity,  from  a productivity  stand- 
point, to  put  2.52  officers  per  1,000  in  the  police  func- 
tion and  we  only  have  1 48  officers  per  1,000  population 
that  arc  in  what  you  would  call  the  fire  stations  them- 
selves. This,  of  course,  1 think  is  probably  the  greatest 
aspect  of  productivity  in  government  service:  to  utilize 
the  men  as  you  need  them  on  a twenty-four  hour  period 
and  yet  have  them  available  for  another  function  that 
doesn't  occur  as  often  as  police  service. 

LEN:  Before  we  get  to  the  point  where  we’re  making  all 
the  police  departments  in  the  United  States  into  public- 
safety  agencies,  is  there  some  sort  of  a cut  off  point, 
in  terms  of  the  size  of  the  city  or  the  size  of  the  depart- 
ment. that  would  effectively  have  a bearing  on  the  practi- 
cality of  this  approach? 

POMRENKE;  I certainly  wouldn’t  advocate  the  public 
safety  concept  for  the  major  cities  in  the  United  States. 

I find,  for  example,  that  in  Winston-Salem,  with  a night- 
time population  of  about  135,000  and  a daytime  popu- 
lation of  about  200.000.  that  the  concept  works  really 
well.  One  city  that  has  a population  of  about  300,000 
IS  doing  a study  now  and  it  is  going  to  be  very  interesting 
if  they  go  to  the  public  safety  approach  because  my  per- 
sonal feeling  is  that  those  cities  with  a population  around 
one-third  of  a million  and  below  have  a good  opportunity 


to  explore  this  approach  to  find  out  whether  or  not  public 
safety  works.  I know,  from  all  my  experience,  that  in 
cities  the  size  of  Winston-Salem  and  in  cities  lower  in 
population,  the  system  of  public  safety  is  an  asset.  I think 
it  will  work,  providing,  of  course,  you  have  the  appro- 
priate planning  before  you  enter  into  it. 

LEN:  As  1 understand  it.  the  entire  city  government 
was  reorganized  in  the  process  of  reorganizing  both 
police  and  fire.  Can  you  give  us  some  idea  how  this 
transition  took  place  and  what  kinds  of  problems  you 
ran  into  in  terms  of  personnel? 

POMRENKE:  The  real  history  of  public  safety  in  Wins- 
ton-Salem goes  back  to  roughly  1957  when  they  just 
started  to  explore  what  they  called  a fire-police  system 
in  one  small  area  of  the  city.  And  then  through  its  evolu- 
tion, the  real  impetus  for  public  safety  came  approxi- 
mately three  years  ago.  We’ve  done  an  awful  lot  of  in- 
tegration of  the  training  function.  We've  taken  the  typical 
police  training  function  and  the  typical  fire  training 
function  and  we’ve  created  what  we  call  the  career  de- 
velopment center  which  has  responsibility  for  all  training. 
We  did  the  same  thing  in  communications:  we  pulled 
police  communications  and  fire  communications  together 
so  that  all  we  have  now  is  public  safety  communications. 
We  did  the  same  thing  with  the  legal  advisor.  He  is  now 
the  public  safety  legal  advisor  rather  than  a police  legal 
advisor,  which  allows  him  to  have  access  to  all  aspects 
of  public  safety. 

The  basic  area,  1 think,  that  you  have  to  face  is  the 


area  of  traditionalism.  We’ve  had  the  traditional  police 
and  traditional  fire  departments  and  each  has  spent  a 
number  of  years,  I guess,  justifying  their  function.  And  to 
come  and  say,  wait  a minute  perhaps  police  can  do  some 
fire  function  and  fire  can  do  some  police  function,  is  sort 
of  throwing  tradition  to  the  wind  to  a certain  extent. 
So  that  most  of  the  problems  that  I’ve  seen  arc  the  prob- 
lems of  change  and  the  inheranc  conflict  that  change 
creates  in  terms  of  traditionalism. 

LEN:  So,  it's  really  a typical  management  problem.  Any- 
time you  introduce  change  into  a system  you  wind  up 
with  certain  types  of  anxieties  and  certain  personnel 
problems  and  once  this  transition  period  is  over  it  pretty 
much  straightens  itself  out.  Is  that  what  you’re  saying? 
POMRENKE:  Yes,  that’s  basically  correct.  And  one  of 
the  advantages  that  1 sec  over  the  last  couple  of  years, 
and  it’s  still  continuing,  involves  the  austerity  in  govern- 
mental budgets.  1 don’t  think  we’ll  ever  go  back  to  where 
we  have  the  budgetary  means  to  do  everything  we  want 
to.  And  because  of  the  economic  recession  and  austerity 
budgets  from  here  on  up  many,  many  police  and  fire 
departments  across  the  country  are  considering  the 
merger.  Now  this  makes  it  much  easier  because  the  man- 
power in  traditional  police  and  fire  departments  know 
what  this  economic  squeeze  is.  So  when  cities,  or  even 
police  and  fire  departments,  have  recommended  this 
type  of  system  they  are  automatically  over  one  hurdle, 
because  the  manpower  in  fire  and  police  departments 
know  that  something  has  to  be  done.  So  they  are  basically 
geared  for  a new  type  of  productivity  and  the  only 
new  type  of  productivity  that  can  come  out  of  it  is 
the  public  safety  system,  I now  must  spend  a good  twenty 
percent  of  my  time  talking  to  various  jurisdictions  about 
what  public  safety  is.  how  it  works  in  Winston-Salem,  and 
a number  of  other  things  related  to  public  safety. 

LEN:  So  the  interest  is  there. 

POMRENKE:  The  interest  is  definitely  there.  In  the  last 
few  months,  the  city  manager  from  Fort  Lauderdale  has 
been  in  Winston-Salem  studying  our  system.  We’ve  done 
a series  of  three  hours  of  interviews  for  Orlando.  Florida, 
this,  of  course,  is  through  the  newspapers.  Charlotte. 
North  Carolina  is  doing  a study.  We've  done  the  range  of 
Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina,  converting  it.  Oakland  Park, 
Florida  has  converted  to  public  safety,  and  more  and 
more  cities  are  converting  to  that  system  not  only  because 
it’s  more  productive  from  the  standpoint  of  men  but  it’s 
also  more  economic  when  you  look  at  it  down  the  road. 
LEN:  Could  we  get  to  some  specifics  because  I'm  sure 
that  the  interest  in  this  type  of  combined  services  is  a 
very  real  one  How  many  of  these  centralized  police  and 
fire  stations  do  you  have  that  have  to  be  manned  on  a 
twenty-four  hours  a day  basis? 

POMRENKE:  Right  now  we’re  running  with  eleven  engine 
companies.  Each  engine  company  of  course  has  its  own 
station.  These  are  manned  by  what  we  call  full-time  fire 
personnel  - at  this  particular  time. 

LEN;  How  many  would  be  involved  in  each  one  of  those 
units? 

POMRENKE:  Of  the  eleven,  seven  arc  what  we  call 
public  safety  units,  and  the  other  four  arc  what  we  call 
traditional.  Now  our  traditional  fire  units  arc  in  the  down- 
town area  which  we  call  high  valuc/high  risk  sections  of 
the  city  The  seven  public  safety  companies  are  in  the 
periphery  of  the  city,  primarily  m the  residential  area 
The  manpower  in  each  traditional  fire  company  consists 
of  four  men  on  duty  at  all  times.  The  manpower  in  a 
public  safety  company  is  three  at  the  present  time.  Now, 
it  might  appear  that  we’re  operating  with  one  less  man 
in  public  safety  operations  than  we  are  in  traditional 
companies.  But  I would  also  like  to  point  out  that  we 
presented  a rc-organizational  plan  for  our  Board  of 
Aldermen  last  spring  in  which  myself  and  the  fire  chief  — 
and  1 think  it’s  ver>’  interesting  that  the  fire  chief  assisted 
in  this  - recommended  a further  reduction  of  fire  person- 
nel m public  safety  companies.  He  recommended,  and  1 
agreed  with  him,  that  we  have  only  two  men  on  duty 
When  we  did  this  we  ran  into  the  furor  of  170  firefighters. 
At  our  board  meeting  they  were,  of  course,  there  in  at- 
tendance and  as  a result  the  board  deferred  judgment  on 
this  further  reduction  of  fire  personnel  until  a later 
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“Those  cities  with  a population  around  one-third  of  a 
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“Based  upon  whether  we  have  success  with  team  policing,  [we’d  like]  to  utilize 
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date.  However,  the  firefighters  did  agree  that  when  we 
build  a new  fire  station,  which  should  be  in  early  1977. 
manning  of  that  fire  station  will  be  done  with  existing 
personnel.  So  1 think  that  this  is  a good  indication  that 
even  our  firefighters  are  well  aware  of  economic  condi- 
tions and  the  need  for  increased  productivity  of  person- 
nel. 

LEN:  When  these  units  that  are  stationed  in  the  fire 
houses  respond  to  the  scene  are  they  supplemented  by  a 
“police”  public  safety  vehicle  with  two  men  who  also 
turn  into  firemen  right  off  the  bat? 

POMRENKE:  Here’s  what  happens  Let's  take  our  num- 
ber eight  engine  which  is  basically  in  the  northwest  part 
of  the  city,  in  a predominantly  residential  area.  Whenever 
there  is  an  alarm  of  a dwelling  on  fire,  and  I’ll  use  this  as 
an  example,  we  automatically  send  in  what  we  call  the 
first  end  company.  Then  we  send  a back-up  unit  which  is 
also  a pumper,  plus  we  send  in  an  aerial  ladder  unit,  so 
that  on  any  dwelling  fire  we  automatically  dispatch  three 
pieces  of  equipment  because  of  the  inherent  danger  of  the 
dwelling  and  the  need  for  rescue  and  everything  else.  But 
let's  assume  engine  company  number  eight  is  the  first 
call  company  and  it’s  in  their  area  of  responsibility. 

Responding  with  engine  eight  will  be  two  public 
safety  officers.  These  two  public  safety  officers  will 
automatically  respond.  They'll  be  dispatched  from  com- 
munications. If  you’ll  recall  I said  earlier  that  in  seventy 
to  eighty  percent  of  the  time  the  public  safety  officer 
is  on  the  scene  either  at  the  same  time  or  before  the 
engine  company.  In  the  trunk  of  the  police  vehicle  that  he 
is  driving,  the  public  safety  officers  will  have  his  quick 
hitch  system  which  is  the  fire  pants,  the  jacket,  the  hat 
and  everything  else  plus  certain  small  tools.  If  he  arrives 
first  and  he’s  needed,  he's  got  two  extra  extinguishers, 
a chemical  and  a water  extinguisher.  In  seventy  to  eighty 
percent  of  the  times  he  responds,  he  will  be  what  we  call 
dressed  out,  which  means  he's  ready  to  fight  fires;  he’s 
got  on  the  fire  gear  and  everything  else. 

Another  interesting  point  in  terms  of  the  public 
safety  officer  response  is  that  approximately  fifty  percent 
of  all  alarms  are  false,  so  if  he's  arriving  in  a police  car  at 
the  same  time  or  before  the  engine  company,  he  can 
automatically  communicate  back  any  data  that  he  has 
that  this  is  a false  alarm  or  something  such  as  this.  In 
many  instances  he’ll  have  the  fire  out  by  the  time  the  fire 
apparatus  arrives.  If  it's  a vehicular  fire,  carburetor  fire, 
or  something  like  that,  he’ll  have  it  out.  If  it‘s  a false 
alarm  he'll  be  able  to  radio  it  back,  so  that  having  the 
public  safety  officer  on  the  scene  also  increases  produc- 
tivity, because  when  you  have  a dwelling  fire  alarm  you've 
got  three  pieces  of  apparatus  out  of  service  and  the  faster 
you  can  get  those  back  into  service  the  better  protection 
you  have  for  the  rest  of  the  city. 

LEN:  How  about  the  most  important  jobs  that  police-fire 
people  are  involved  in  and  that  is  saving  lives  Do  you  have 
any  figures  where  the  public  safety  officer,  being  the  first 
one  on  the  scene  has  rescued  people  from  fires  who 
ordinarily  would  possibly  have  died? 

POMRENKE:  No.  we  don't  have  any  real  figures  in  this 
respect  because  we  just  don't  have  that  many  deaths 
from  fires.  In  Winston-Salem,  or  any  place  else  in  the 
nation  here,  I would  merely  have  to  go  on  the  assumption 
that  if  somebody  is  there  first  and  a rescue  operation 
takes  place,  that  sooner  or  later  they’re  going  to  rescue 
somebody  before  the  fire  appartus  gets  there. 

LEN:  Conversely,  have  you  noticed  any  increase  in  the 
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number  of  injuries  to  the  public  safety  officer  as  opposed 
to  the  previous  arrangement  where  the  Fire  Department 
was  the  main  department? 

POMRENKE:  No.  I haven’t  seen  any  increased  injuries 
to  public  safety  officers  operating  as  firemen  or  public 
safety  officers  operating  as  policemen. 

LEN:  What  was  the  basis  of  the  reduction,  let’s  say  of 
the  fire  department,  in  terms  of  reducing  the  number  of 
people  on  the  apparatus  to  two  in  the  public  safety  areas? 
What  was  it  based  on,  if  it  wasn’t  based  on  a safety 
factor? 

POMRENKE:  1 think  it’s  based  upon  their  fear  in  the 
Fire  Department  of  losing  the  traditional  identity  that 
they  ’ve  had  for  a number  of  years  I think  the  firefighters, 
and'perhaps  rightfully  so,  are  afraid  that  the  day  is  coming 
when  there  will  be  an  eight-hour  shift  in  the  fire  service 
and  that  there  will  be  one  man  in  the  fire  company,  and 
it'll  be  his  function  to  get  the  rig  to  the  scene  of  the  fire. 
During  our  attempt  at  re-organuation.  the  firefighters 
made  a big  point  out  of  the  fact  that  it’s  a team  approach 
and  that  the  team  ought  to  leave  the  station  at  the  same 
time.  It  was  the  city’s  position  that  it  didn’t  make  any 
difference  how  many  men  left  the  station  with  the  truck 
but  how  many  men  were  on  the  scene.  And  the  city  has 
maintained  that  the  team  approach  can  still  be  accom- 
plished easily  at  the  scene  of  a fire  through  the  system  of 
training. 

We’re  now  involved  in  a training  system  with  public 
safety  in  fire  that  we're  fairly  sure  will  work  really 


well.  In  addition  to  typical  classroom  in-scrvicc  training, 
we're  setting  up  a system  whereby  each  public  safety 
officer  will  be  assigned  three  hours  a month  in  an  engine 
company.  That  engine  company  then  has  the  responsi- 
bility of  training  him  for  those  particular  three  hours 
And  the  public  safety  officer  who  will  go  into  the  fire 
company  is  the  same  public  safety  officer  who  will  be 
working  with  that  fire  company. 

LEN:  Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  during  the 
period  of  attrition  when  there  are  all  the  members  of  the 
department  - and  the  public  safety  officer  - that  there 
is  a certain  amount  of  featherbedding  involved  in  a 
four-man  team  responding  to  alarms? 

POMRENKE:  1 don't  know  if  it's  featherbedding.  Not 
only  in  fire  but  perhaps  in  police  also,  one  of  the  best 
things  that  happened  to  us  in  Winston-Salem  is  that  in 
January  1975  we  went  into  a hiring  frcc^e.  We  didn't 
hire  anybody  and.  as  a result,  in  the  whole  public  safety 
system  we’re  fifty  men  short.  And  now  we've  had  a lot 
of  cries  from  police  and  we've  had  a lot  of  cries  from 
fire  that  we  just  couldn’t  operate  that  way  because  of 
the  manpower  shortage.  Yet  our  statistics  for  1976 
show  a decrease  in  crime.  We've  also  had  a decrease  m 
the  fire  incident  rate.  Our  insurance  claims  have  dropped 
considerably  in  the  last  four  or  five  years. 

I don’t  think  it's  featherbedding  in  the  fire  depart- 
ment. I think  it’s  really  a system  of  manpower  allocation. 
Fire  service  personnel,  I think  will  always  tell  you  how 
many  men  they  need  and  there's  a big  difference  between 
what  they  say  and  what  the  city  says  in  terms  of  how 
many  men  they  need.  We’re  convinced  - I'm  talking 
about  myself,  the  city,  and  the  fire  chief  that  wc  can 
operate  a public  safety  fire  company  with  two  men  pro- 
viding we  have  two  men  on  duty  who  can  operate  that 
system. 

LEN:  Conversely,  once  again,  in  terms  of  the  tremendous 
stress  - both  mental  and  physical  - that’s  involved  with 
both  of  these  services,  do  you  feel  that  there’s  going  to 
be  any  increase  in  the  amount  of  sick  time,  or  the  amount 
of  early  retirements  due  to  heart  attacks,  or  whatever, 
m connection  with  this  combination  of  services? 
POMRENKE:  We  haven’t  seen  any  problems  whatsoever 
in  this  respect 

LEN:  Mas  any  attention  been  given  to  this? 


POMRENKE:  We're  closely  monitoring  it  And  we're 
also  monitoring  public  safety  officer  response  to  fires, 
because  1 think  the  first  indication  you  would  get  in 
terms  of  any  problem  areas  is  if  when  the  fire  calls  come 
out  the  public  safety  officer  is  advising  communications 
that  he  can't  go  out  because  he's  ti«l  up  with  some- 
thing else. 

And  you  know,  if  you  think  of  this  as  an  indicator, 
it’s  why  I consider  the  statistics  as  to  what  percentage  of 
time  the  public  safety  officer  arrives  cither  at  the  same 
time  or  before  as  important  As  I've  stated  earlier,  we’re 
running  somewhere  between  seventy-five  to  eighty  per- 
cent, and  if  that  decreases  considerably  I think  it  may 
be  valid  to  start  looking  at  the  man's  reaction  to  the  sys- 
tem Itself. 

LEN;  Have  you  managed  to  incorporate  any  new  police 
techniques  in  your  department?  For  example,  the  neigh- 
borhood police  team  concept  or  the  vertical  patrol  or 
crime  prevention  techniques  that  are  so  prevalent  now 
within  the  public  safety  concept? 

POMRENKE;  Right  now  we've  got  two  teams  operating 
and  this  is  based  on  an  LEAA  grant  The  two  team  polic- 
ing areas  are  in  the  traditional  area  They're  not  in  public- 
safety  because  we  didn't  want  to  add  the  fire  response 
to  the  team,  wc  wanted  to  do  an  evaluation  as  to  how 
the  team  policing  works  in  Winston-Salem.  Wc  have 
two  experimental  areas  for  team  policing  and  one  control 
area. 


the  fire  company  and  have  worked  and  looked  at  it  very 
closely.  Wh.it  wc  have  suggested  to  LEAA  is  that  if  team 
policing  under  this  experiment  works,  then  wc  would 
like  to  carry  it  one  step  further  and  utilize  the  team  and 
the  public  safety  system  together  We  have  a number  of 
things  which  we've  envisioned  for  five  to  perhaps  ten 
years  from  now  based  upon  whether  or  nut  wc  have  suc- 
cess with  team  policing.  One  idea  is  to  utilize  the  fire 
stations  as  team  headquarters  throughout  all  of  Winston- 
Salem.  because  you've  got  a beautiful  setup  that  is  already 
available  Fire  stations  are  located  in  areas  where  they’re 
needed  and  if  you  look  at  the  statistics  you’ll  find  those 
areas  that  have  a high  fire  incident  rate  also  have  the 
high  crime  rates.  So  the  fire  engine  company  is  the  logi- 
cal place  to  house  team  policing  on  a decentralized  basis. 
If  you  can  utilize  the  fire  house,  then  you  have  built- 
in  facilities  fur  team  policing,  plus  you  also  have  the 
added  advantage  of  adding  the  fire  response  to  the  team 
response. 

LEN:  I could  see  a number  of  advantages  to  that  whole 
concept  First  of  all.  traditional  firemen  arc  looked  upon 
more  in  terms  of  saving  peoples  lives  than  enforcing  the 
law.  which  IS  a public  relations  thing  that  the  police 
haven’t  been  able  to  overcome.  And  the  second  thing 
IS  that  there  are  certain  barometers,  in  terms  of  fire, 
that  you  could  measure  success  by.  namely  the  number 
of  false  alarms  that  were  pulled  m the  area  and  the  num- 
ber of  abandoned  buildings  and  miscellaneous  types  of 
fires.  Do  you  expect  to  find  some  success  in  these  areas? 
POMRENKE;  I’m  convinced  of  this  if  we  had  the  physi- 
cal facilities  right  now  in  Winston-Salem  wc  would  com- 
bine some  other  functions.  Wr  already,  last  fall,  combined 
the  supply  system.  We  have  one  uniform  now  Wc  have 
one  vehicle  that  both  police  and  fire  use  The  only  dif- 
ference IS  that  when  fire  uses  it,  it  has  red  beacon  lenses 
because  state  law  only  allows  law  enforcement  officers 
to  use  the  blue  lenses  So  all  the  uniforms  are  combined 
The  vehicles  are  combined  Ordering  systems  purchasing 
have  all  been  combined  in  public  safety 
The  one  we  would  really  like  to  combine,  if  wc  had 
the  physical  facilities,  would  be  fire  planning,  fire  pre- 
vention. police  planning  and  research,  and  police  crime 
prevention  1 can’t  think  of  anything  more  workable 

Continued  on  page  8 


The  Chief  of  Police  and  I have  sat  down  along  with 

“In  addition  to  classroom  in-service  training,  we’re 
setting  up  a system  whereby  each  public  safety  officer 
will  be  assigned  three  hours  a month  in  an  engine 
company.” 
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Current  Job  Openings  in  the  Criminal  Justice  System 


Faculty  Position*.  The  State  University  of  New  Jersey 
at  Rutger's  School  of  Criminal  Justice  invites  applicants 
for  faculty  positions  in  the  school's  graduate  program  on 
the  Newark  campus.  The  school  offers  interdisciplinary 
programs  of  instruction  toward  the  master  of  arts  and 
doctor  of  philosophy  degrees  and  engages  in  research  and 
public  service. 

Position  ranks  will  depend  on  qualifications  and 
experience.  Appointments  are  on  university  budget  lines, 
to  begin  in  fall  semester,  1977  Special  consideration 
will  be  given  to  candidates  with  expertise  m the  following 
areas:  research  program  development,  law  enforcement, 
research  methods  and  statistics,  and  community  organi- 
zation. 

Send  application  and  resume  before  February  1,  1977 
to  Don  M.  Gottfredson,  Dean.  School  of  Criminal  Jus- 
tice. Rutgers  University.  53  Washington  Street,  Newark, 
NJ  07102 

Assistant  Professor  of  Criminal  Justice.  A temporary 
one  year  position  is  available,  beginning  September 
1977,  at  Pan  American  University  in  Edinburg,  Texas 
Responsibilities  involve  instructing  introductory  and  ad- 
vanced courses  in  criminal  justice  with  a law  enforce- 
ment emphasis. 

Minimum  qualifications:  masters  degree  in  criminal 
justice  or  law  enforcement;  police  experience  preferred 
Compensation  dependent  upon  qualifications,  starting  at 
$14,000  for  nine  months  with  summer  teaching  generally 
available 

Send  vita  and  unofficial  transcript  before  March  15, 
1977  to.  David  L.  Carter,  Coordinator.  Criminal  Justice 
Program.  Pan  American  University,  Edinburg,  IX  78539. 

Police  Management  Consultant.  The  State  of  Pennsylvania 
requires  a community  services  consultant  in  regionalized 
field  service  to  participate  in  .t  loc.il  government  program 
Duties  include  assisting  and  advising  elected  and  ap 
pointed  municipal  officials,  conducting  police  research, 
performing  police  management  and  police  consolidation 
studies. 

Candidates  should  have  three  years  of  experience  in 
local  government  police  administration.  Consultive,  re- 
search. and/or  teaching  experience  in  police  administra- 
tion will  be  considered.  Salary  range  $14,787  to  $19.- 
364. 

Resume  should  be  sent  to  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Community  Affairs.  Personnel  Management  Division. 
Room  110  South  Office  Building.  Ha/risburg,  PA  17120. 

Lecturers.  The  Overseas  Divisions  ol  the  University  of 
Maryland  University  College  arc  seeking  lecturers  in  law 


enforcement  and  criminal  justice  to  begin  August.  1977. 
Ph.D.  or  doaoral  candidate  or  two  relevant  masters  and 
recent  college  leaching  experience  is  essential.  Preference 
will  be  given  to  generalists  who  can  teach  in  both  crim- 
inology and  law  enforcement.  Good  classroom  perform- 
ance is  a must. 

Positions  require  travel  every  two  months.  No  family 
housing  or  dependent  schooling  will  be  provided. 

Send  application  and  resume  to:  Dean,  University  of 
Maryland  University  College.  College  Park,  MD  20742. 

System  Analyst.  The  City  of  Planfield.  New  Jersey  has  set 
a salary  range  of  $14,190  to  $19,380  for  a System  Ana- 
lyst position.  Successful  applicant  will  help  determine 
informational  needs  of  the  city's  police  division  and 
will  participate  in  drafting  of  equipment  and  bid  evalu- 
ations. 

Qualifications  include  a bachelor's  degree  in  business 
administration  or  law  enforcement  and  a minimum  of 
three  years'  experience  in  computer  programming  and 
system  design.  Experience  in  operation  of  police  records 
system  is  preferred. 

Send  resume  to  City  Hall.  Personnel  Office,  515 
Watchung  Avenue.  Plainsfield.  NJ  07061 

Assistant  Professor.  Criminal  Justice.  King's  College 
in  Wilkes  Barre.  Pennsylvania  is  offering  a one  year 
replacement  appointment,  with  the  possilnlity  of  re- 
newal Ph  D IS  preferred,  however,  candidates  must  have 
a master’s  degree  plus  teaching  experience 

Appointee  will  begin  in  the  Fall  of  1977  Send 
complete  resume,  including  three  letters  of  reference, 
to:  Dr.  Denton  B.  May,  Academic  Dean,  King's  College. 
Wilkes  Barre,  Pennsylvania  18711  Application  dead- 
line IS  March  15.  1977. 

/\ssistant  Professor.  Sociology.  Position  at  the  University 
of  Connecticut  involves  te.iching  introductory  courses 
related  to  the  study  of  crime  and  law,  and  counseling 
students.  Ph  D.  with  broad  sociological  background  with 
special  strengths  in  criminology,  sociology  of  law  and 
deviance  required. 

Position  will  be  available  on  September  1.  1977. 
/\pply  by  February  15.  1977  to  Sociology  Kecruitment 
Committee.  U-68.  University  of  Connecticut.  Storrs, 
Connecticut  06268  Speedy  position  number  7A-32 
in  your  application 

Crime  Laboratiiry  Technician.  Clinton  Community 
(College  in  Plattsburgh,  New  York  has  an  immediate 
opening  in  its  college  crime  lal).  Successful  applicant 
will  assist  the  lab  director  in  mock  crime  scene  prepara 


Policing  and  the  Public  Safety  Approach 


Gintinued  from  page  7 

than  to  have  police  prevention  programs  tied  in  with 
fire  prevention,  because  there's  so  much  commonality 
between  police  planning  and  research  and  fire  planning. 
Traditionally  they've  worked  apart  from  each  other  and 
have  never  known  what  the  other  was  doing,  but  there's 
a tremendous  amount  in  common  between  the  two- 
The  crime  prevention  people  who  talk  to  citizens  m terms 
of  how  to  protect  their  home  from  burglaries  and  other 
types  of  crime,  could  talk  to  them  in  terms  of  keeping 
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their  homes  safe  from  fire  and  anything  else  in  this 
respect. 

LEN:  1 have  one  final  question  and  it  has  to  do  with 
something  that’s  happening  in  New  York  City  called 
co-tcrminality.  This  involves  not  only  providing  major 
services  to  the  city  but.  in  addition,  making  co-tcrminal 
district  boundaries  within  the  city  whereby  alf  services  to 
the  people  of  that  community  or  that  segment  of  the 
community  would  be  administered  m the  same  district. 
In  this  way.  an  area  planning  agency  would  direct  all 
the  complaints  to  the  various  services  that  were  within 
that  area.  Can  you  expand  the  concept  of  the  public 
safety  officer  to  include  other  services  to  the  public 
or  not? 

FOMRENKE:  1 would  imagine  that  when  we  get  a better 
handle  on  public  safety  through  statistics  and  various 
other  ways  to  evaluate  it  - that  the  city  will  add  other 
functions  to  what  I'd  call  "areas”  of  the  city,  so  that 
each  area  of  the  city  would  have  access  to  those  particular 
city  services.  In  some  areas  1 think  that  this  would  proba- 
bly be  impossible  — in  terms  of  a utilities  commission  - 
water,  sewer,  etc.  But  many  of  the  problems  that  people 
have  in  a particular  area  should  be  addressed  by  the  city. 
And  1 think  that  team  policing  from  the  standpoint  of 
public  safety  has  sort  of  started  this  in  that  we're  taking 
the  function  back  to  the  people  so  that  they  can  sec  who 
the  people  are,  they  can  sec  where  the  responsibility  lies, 
and  I think  ultimately  it  will  end  up  to  be  a much  better 
system  of  government. 


tions  and  be  responsible  for  maintenance,  equipment, 
supplies,  etc. 

Requirements  include  an  AS  or  BS  in  Criminalistics. 
Evidence  Technology  or  related  fields.  Video-tape  ex- 
perience and  qualifications  as  an  expert  witness  are  pre- 
ferred. Salary  has  been  set  at  $8,500  plus  full  benefits. 

Submit  resume  to-  Dean  Don  Boyd,  Clinton  Com- 
munity College,  Plattsburgh,  NY  12901. 

Faculty  Member.  A position  will  be  open  in  September 
at  California  State  College  at  Bakersfield  for  an  Assistant 
or  Associate  Professor  to  teach  m the  general  area  of 
criminal  justice. 

Appropriate  Ph.D.  plus  criminal  justice  experience 
is  required  for  this  tenure  track  position  emphasizing 
teaching  excellence,  research  involvement  and  effective 
liaison  with  community  criminal  justice  agencies. 

Send  complete  resume  to;  Professor  Philip  Silverman. 
Department  of  Sociology/Anthropology.  9001  Stock- 
dale  Highway,  Bakersfield.  CA  93  309. 


Faculty  Member.  Armstrong  State  College  in  Savannah. 
Georgia  has  an  opening  for  a Ph.D  in  criminal  justice  or 
a related  field.  Teaching  and/or  field  experience  in  the 
criminal  justice  area  is  required.  Other  qualifications 
include  demonstrated  skills  in  human  relations  training 
and  demonstrated  research  competence. 

Submit  resume  and  and  three  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion to  Dr  William  L.  Megathlin.  Head,  Department 
of  Criminal  Justice,  Armstrong  State  College,  Savannah, 
GA  31406 


ARCO  BOOKS  FOR  LAW 
ENFORCEMENT  OFFICIALS 

Police  Science: 

MODERN  POLICE  SERVICE  ENCYCLOPEDIA 

By  A.  L.  Salollolo.  Alphabetically  arranged.  2,000  terms 
and  subjects  defined  and  described.  264  pages. 

Paper  $6.00 

THE  INVESTIGATOR'S  HANDBOOK 

By  Capt.  C.  A.  Vollmer  and  A.  Liebers.  A practical  book 
of  Investigative  techniques.  224  pages.  Cloth  $6.00 

CRIMINAL  SCIENCE  QUIZZER 

By  A L.  Salottolo.  An  indispensable  tool  for  officers 
studying  for  promotion  exam.  160  pages.  Cloth  $8.00 

CRIMINAL  LAW  QUIZZER 

By  A.  L.  Salottolo.  Criminal  and  penal  law  and  proce- 
dures by  the  examination  question-and-answer  method. 

Paper  $B.OO 


ARCO  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
PROMOTIONAL  EXAMS 

CAPTAIN,  POLICE  DEPARTMENT 

Includes  5 previous  exams  with  correct  answers  plus 
study  sections  with  sample  questions  and  answers.  416 
pages.  Paper  $8.00 

LIEUTENANT,  P.D. 

3 actual  previous  exams  with  answers.  Thousands  of 
previous  questions  by  subject.  440  pages.  Paper  $8.00 

SERGEANT.  P.D. 

A highly  practical  course  of  instruction  for  every  police 
officer  looking  forward  to  promotion.  416  pages. 

Paper  $7.00 

POLICE  PROMOTION  COURSE: 

Police  Science  Advancemenl.  An  all-inclusive  lest  prep- 
aration for  every  police  officer  seeking  promotion.  736 
pages.  Paper  $10.00 

Send  check  or  money  order  (plus  50c  shipping)  to: 

ARCO  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  INC. 

219  Park  Ave.  South.  New  York,  N.Y.  10003 


BOOK  NOTES  By  ANTONY  E.  SIMPSON 

^mile  Durkheim  and  the  Functional  Analysis  of  Crime 


New  Periodical  to 
Examine  Trends  in 
Crime  and  Science 


Durkheim's  initial  theory  dealing  with 
the  nature  of  criminal  law  and  its  social 
applications  is  developed  in  his  1893  publi- 
cation. The  Division  of  Labor  in  Society. 
The  general  problem  addressed  m this  work 
relates  to  the  notion  of  social  order  and  the 
relationship  between  individual  action  and 
the  mechanisms  which  exist  to  regulate  and 
maintain  this  order.  For  Durkheim,  the 
problem  of  order  acquires  particular  signi- 
ficance when  discussed  in  the  context  of 
economic  relationships  within  modern 
industrial  society.  Durkheim  offers  two 
general  reasons  for  the  existence  of  funda- 
mental difficulties  in  the  preservation  of 
order  in  those  societies  characterized  by 
"oi^anic  solidarity",  i.e.,  those  in  which 
economic  differentiation  provides  the  basis 
for  social  relationships. 

The  first  of  these  concerns  the  inade- 
quacy of  prescribed  social  rules  as  regula- 
tors of  these  relationships.  In  societies 
based  on  individual  specialization,  contrac- 
tual agreements  have  come  to  act  as  the 
major  influences  on  social  activity.  As  a 
result  of  this,  the  influence  of  law  as  the 
embodiment  of  the  “collective  conscience” 
and  the  regulator  of  behavior  is  reduced. 
Most  contractual  relationships  are  . . 
devoid  of  all  juridical  character,  they  are 
sanctioned  only  by  opinion,  not  by  law. 
and  it  is  well  known  how  indulgent  opinion 
is  concerning  the  manner  in  which  these 
vague  obligations  are  fulfilled.  The  most 
blameworthy  acts  are  so  often  absolved  by 
success  that  the  boundary  between  what  is 
permitted  and  what  is  prohibited,  what  is 
just  and  what  is  unjust,  has  nothing  fixed 
about  it,  but  seems  susceptible  to  almost 
arbitrary  change  by  individuals.  . . .The 
result  is  that  all  this  sphere  of  collective  life 
is,  in  large  part,  freed  from  the  moderating 
action  of  regulation"  (1893:2). 

Secondly,  the  results  of  economic  spe- 
cialization are  considered  to  make  conflic- 
ting demands  on  all  members  of  industrial- 
ized society;  “Generally,  the  maxim  order- 
ing us  to  specialize  is  refuted  by  the  con- 
tradictory maxim  commanding  us  all  to 
realize  the  same  ideal"  (1893:44).  How- 
ever. Durkheim  does  not  regard  social 
dysfunction  as  being  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  these  conflicting  demands. 
Antagonistic  social  forces  are  viewed  as 
constituting  a system  of  checks  and  ba- 
lances which  fulfills  a variety  of  human 


needs. 

In  analyzing  the  fundamental  question 
of  how  members  of  any  society  achieve  a 
level  of  social  consensus.  Durkheim  empha- 
sizes the  importance  of  the  system  of  rules 
which  affect  the  form  and  structure  of  all 
social  relationships.  The  “collective  con- 
science" is  an  amalgam  of  ethical  and  social 
values  shared,  to  varying  degrees,  by 
members  of  a society,  but  it  is  above  all  an 
entity  which  is  external  to  the  individual 
consciousness  of  any  member  of  a group. 
This  position  reflects  Durkheim’s  basic, 
and  influential,  view  of  human  behavior  as 
conditioned  by  factors  which  are  beyond 
the  control  of  the  individual  and  which 
cannot  be  explained  or  interpreted  in  terms 
of  individual  motivation. 

Following  this,  the  contractual  types  of 
relationships  which  persist  in  societies 
characterized  by  extensive  division  of  labor 
cannot  be  said  to  form  the  basis  of  such 
societies.  If  this  were  so,  the  social  arrange- 
ments would  be  explicable  as  the  result  of 
individual  decisions  which  arc  rational  and 
selfscrving.  Relationships  arc  in  fact  viewed 
as  a consequence  of  the  existing  social  and 
economic  structure  which  is  in  turn  strong- 
ly influenced  by  the  ■■collective  con- 
science" which  prevails  (Aron  1967. 1 1-24. 
Durkheim  1893 ; 396-4U9).  Integral  to  this 
approach  is  a view  of  morality  as  a pheno- 
menon which  is  social  in  essence.  The 
moral  rules  which  apply  in  any  souctj-  arc 
functional  insofar  as  they  support  existing 
social  arrangements: 

“tverything  which  is  a source  of  solida- 
rity is  moral,  everything  which  forces  man 
to  take  account  of  other  men  is  moral, 
everything  which  forces  him  to  regulate  his 
conduct  through  something  other  than  the 
striving  of  his  ego  is  moral,  and  morality  is 
as  solid  as  these  ties  are  numerous  and 
strong.  . . . Society  is  nut.  then,  as  has 
often  been  thought,  a stranger  to  the  moral 
world,  or  something  which  has  only  secon- 
dary repercussions  upon  it.  It  is.  on  the 
contrary,  the  necessary  condition  of  its 
existence"  (1893:398-9). 

Durkheim  does  not  therefore  discount 
the  importance  of  morality  as  a social 
force.  Rather,  he  puts  it  into  perspective  as 
an  influence  which  is  itself  determined 
through  the  interaction  between  the  "col- 
lective conscience"  and  the  existing  social 
structure.  Morality  will  always  be  function- 


Comparative  Criminal  Justice  Journal 
To  Publish  Debut  Issue  in  Spring 


A new  journal  which  will  emphasize  the 
field  of  comparative  criminal  justice  and 
the  practical  application  of  research  find- 
ings m that  area  will  begin  publication  this 
spring,  according  to  a recent  announce- 
ment by  Wichita  State  University. 

The  International  Journal  of  Compara- 
tive and  Applied  Crimina]  Justice  will  fea- 
ture articles  focusing  on  two  distinct  but 
related  concepts,  noted  Dr  Dae  Chang,  edi- 
tor of  the  publication. 

First,  he  said,  articles  will  examine  com- 
parative analysis  of  legal,  police,  judicial 

comparisons  of  offender  groups;  and  com- 


parative theories  of  criminal  justice  and 
criminology.  In  addition,  papers  selected 
for  publication  will  include  recommenda- 
tions for  implementing  the  findings  in  the 
context  of  specific  criminal  justice  systems. 

The  journal,  which  will  be  published 
twice  yearly  in  the  spring  and  fall,  is  avail- 
able on  an  individual  subscription  basis  foi 
S7-00  per  year,  or  $5  00  for  students 
For  further  information  about  the  jour- 
nal, write  to  Dr.  Dae  H.  Chang,  Interna- 
tional Journal  of  Comparative  and  Applied 
Criminal  Justice,  Department  of  Admirn- 
Justice.  Wichita  State  Univer- 
sity, Wichita.  Kansas  67208. 


al  in  maximizing  the  social  solidarity 
which  supports  the  existence  and  operation 
of  the  social  system. 

l,aws  and  customs  are  dearly  represent- 
ative of  the  moral  rules  which  operate  in  a 
society.  This  being  so.  Durkheim  is  very 
much  concerned  with  the  legal  system  as  a 
mechanism  through  which  the  “collective 
conscience"  acts  to  regulate  with  the  func- 
tional objective  of  preserving  the  level  of 
social  solidarity- 

"This  visible  symbol  (of  social  solidar- 
ity) IS  law.  In  effect,  despite  its  immaterial 
character,  wherever  social  solidarity  exists, 
it  resides  not  in  a stale  of  pure  potentiality, 
but  manifests  its  presence  by  sensible  in- 
dices We  can  thus  be  certain  of  finding 
reflected  in  law  all  the  essential  varieties  of 
social  solidarity"  (1893  64-5). 

Contractual  obligations  being  an  impor- 
tant feature  of  societies  characterized  by 
Continued  on  page  10 


The  Forensic  Sciences  Foundation  has 
begun  publication  of  a new  quarterly  publi- 
cation, Scientific  Sleuthing  Newsletter, 
dealing  with  developments  in  the  applica- 
tion of  science  to  crime  control. 

Edited  by  Prof  James  E.  Starrs  of 
George  Washington  University  and  Charles 
R Midkiff  of  the  U S.  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. the  newsletter  will  contain  reviews 
of  relevant  appellate  court  opinions  from 
all  Federal  and  state  courts,  and  news  of  a^ 
tides  in  other  journals  relating  to  the  grow- 
ing area  of  forensic  science. 

The  newsletter  is  available  on  a subscrip- 
tion basis  to  individuals  at  a cost  of  $6.00 
per  year.  Institutional  subscriptions  arc 
priced  at  $10.00  annually.  A sample  copy 
of  the  first  issue  can  be  obtained  free  upon 
request. 

To  order  the  newsletter,  contact  the 
Forensic  Sciences  Foundation,  11400 
Rockville  Pike,  Rockville,  MD  20852. 


New  Publications  from  the 
Criminal  Justice  Center 

The  following  publications  are  now  available  from  the  Criminal  Justice  Center  of 
John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice. 

Evidence  Technician  Program  Manual  _^_#of  Coplos 

By  Joseph  L.  Peterson  and  James  H.  Jones  $2,95 

This  manual  examines  the  role  of  police  officers  and  civilians  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  searching  crime  scenes  for  physical  evidence  and  returning  it  to 
the  forensic  laboratory  for  analysis.  The  authors  discuss  five  important  aspects  of 
developing  an  effective  evidence  technician  program,  including-,  selection  and  train- 
ing of  personnel,  the  physical  resources  needed  for  the  processing  of  crime  scenes, 
optimal  organizational  structures,  effective  field  operations,  and  guidelines  for 
developing  meaningful  evaluations.  (89  pp.) 

Guide  to  Library  Research  in  Public  Administration  ___#of  Copies 

By  Antony  E.  Simpson  $435 

This  book  was  especially  written  for  graduate  students,  undergraduates,  facul- 
ty and  organizationally-based  researchers,  engaged  in  research  in  public  administra- 
tion. It  also  includes  material  likely  to  be  of  considerable  value  to  students  in  other 
specialities  within  the  social  sciences. 

The  major  sources  and  reference  tools  which  provide  access  to  the  literature 
of  the  field  are  cited  and  described  and  are  discussed  in  the  context  of  an  overall 
library  search  strategy  designed  to  soive  any  given  research  problem.  (210  pp.) 

Grants  and  Grantsmanship  » r><  Copies 

By  Robert  E.  Gaensslen  and  Allanna  Sullivan  $.75 

For  many  organizations,  seeking  external  funding  ts  becoming  a matter  of 
prime  concern.  Because  of  the  present  economic  crunch,  the  programs  and  services 
of  agencies  are  being  cut  and  modified.  Therefore  “grantsmanship"  is  fast  becoming 
a necessary  skill.  To  help  inform  those  in  the  criminal  justice  field  of  the  intricacies 
involved  in  acquiring  a grant,  the  Criminal  Justice  Center  at  John  Jay  College  has  re- 
printed “Grants  and  Grantsmanship,"  a three-part  series  published  in  LAW  EN- 
FORCEMENT NEWS  (16  pp.) 

Basic  Legal  Research  in  the  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice  Library 

# of  Copies 

By  Antony  E.  Simpson  $1 ,50 

Written  to  meet  the  particular  needs  of  the  John  Jay  College  student  body, 
this  booklet  presents  discussion  and  descriptions  of  selected  bibliographic  sources 
appropriate  for  legal  research  involving  federal.  New  York  State  and  New  York  City 
law.  Such  tools  as  dtators.  digests  and  encyclopedia  'are  discussed  in  depth.  The 
booklet  provides  a valuable  and  concise  introduction  to  legal  bibliography  and 
standard  techniques  of  legal  research.  (42  pp.) 
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EVIDENCE 

TECHNICIAN 

PROGRAM 

MANUAL 

By  Joseph  L.  Peterson 
and  James  H.  Jones 

The  utili2ation  of  scientific  methods 
for  the  examination  of  physical  evi- 
dence recovered  in  the  course  of  crimi- 
nal investigations  has  become  a criti- 
cally important  function  of  the  na- 
tion’s law  enforcement  agencies.  This 
manual  examines  the  role  of  police 
officers  and  civilians  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  searching  crime 
scenes  for  physical  evidence  and  re- 
turning it  to  the  forensic  laboratory 
for  analysis.  These  individuals,  often 
referred  to  as  evidence  or  crime  scene 
technicians,  are  on  the  staffs  of  most 
urban  police  departments  today.  Many 
agencies  now  train  evidence  techni- 
cians to  be  specialists  who  devote  their 
total  professional  attention  to  the 
search  for  physical  evidence.  Through 
specialization,  it  can  be  expected  that 
crime  scenes  will  be  searched  with  less 
delay  and  greater  expertise  than  in 
situations  where  patrol,  detective  or 
crime  laboratory  personnel  have 
shared  responsibility  for  recovering  the 
evidence. 

Five  important  aspects  of  develop- 
ing an  effective  evidence  technician 
program  are  discussed  in  this  manual. 
The  key  element  is  the  selection  and 
training  of  competent  personnel  who 
will  become  evidence  technicians. 
Next  in  importance  are  tools,  kits  and 
vehicles  which  are  used  by  the  techni- 
cian in  processing  crime  scenes.  Also 
discussed  is  the  need  for  a strong  or- 
ganizational commitment  to  the  crime 
scene  search  function,  the  implementa- 
tion of  actual  field  operations,  and 
finally,  means  for  evaluating  an  evi- 
dence technician  operation.  Guidelines 
for  developing  meaningful  program  ob- 
jectives and  appropriate  criteria  for 
measuring  progress  toward  those  ob- 
jectives are  presented. 

A publication  of  the 
Criminal  Justice  Center 
448  West  56th  Street 
‘ New  York,  N.Y.  10019 
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organic  solidarity,  restitutive  law  plays  an 
important  role  in  such  societies.  In  such 
situations,  the  primary  role  of  the  legal 
system  is  therefore  to  encourage  an  indivi- 
dual's commitment  to  his  responsibilities 
and  to  further  cooperation  between  all 
members  of  society.  Societies  which  arc 
undifferentiated  and  which  are  based  on 
resemblances  between  their  members  and 
conformity  to  a single  value-system  are 
considered  to  be  based  on  “mechanical 
solidarity”.  In  these  societies,  the  function 
of  the  criminal  justice  system  is  to  ensure 
that  citizens  continue  to  subscribe  to  a 
single  system  of  group  values  and  thereby 
maintain  "mechanical  solidarity”  in  its 
original  and  monolithic  form. 

Under  conditions  of  “organic  solida- 
rity” the  law  is,  as  already  noted,  the 
agent  for  maximizing  cooperation  within 
society.  Sanctions  against  breaking  the  law 
arc  designed  to  bring  restitution  to  offend- 
ed parties.  They  are  not  penalties,  m that 
they  are  not  intended  to  do  anything  more 
than  ensure  that  social  agreements  of  all 
kinds  arc  binding  on  those  entering  into 
them.  Restitutive  systems  therefore  oper- 
ate primarily  as  means  of  stabilizing  exist- 
ing social  relationships. 

Criminal  acts  arc  viewed  quite  different- 
ly under  conditions  of  “mechanical  solida- 
rity”. Here,  those  acts  which  challenge  the 
"collective  conscience"  are  defined  as  cri- 
minal acts.  Punishment  of  them  is  neces- 
sary to  discourage  similar  violations  and  in 
order  that  the  significance  of  the  rule 
which  has  been  broken".  - .be  affirmed 
forcibly  at  the  very  moment  when  it  is 
contradicted”  (1893  108).  Legal  systems 
of  this  type  arc  defined  by  Durkheim  as 
being  repressive  and  punishment  m them  is 
necessary  for  preserving  the  values  to 
which  society  prescribes.  The  *.  . -true 
function  (of  punishment)  is  to  maintain 
social  cohesion  intact.  . (1893:108). 

An  obvious  question  raised  by  Durk- 
hcim’s  distinction  between  restitutive  and 
repressive  law  concerns  the  different  role 
occupied  by  punishment  in  each  of  these 
legal  systems.  If  punishment  is  necessary  to 
preserve  the  social  solidarity  which  is 
important  to  any  type  of  society,  then  why 
does  Durkheim  fail  to  emphasize  it  in  as- 
sociation with  restitutive  law?  The  answer 
to  this  appears  to  lie  in  his  discussion  of 
the  distinction,  occurring  under  conditions 
of  “mechanical  solidarity",  between  acts 
which  are  criminal,  and  therefore  proscrib- 
ed by  law,  and  those  which  are  merely 
deviant  and  subject  only  to  society's  gener- 
al disapproval. 

Durkheim  makes  this  distinction  in  two 
ways.  To  qualify  as  a crime,  and  act  must 
not  only  be  condemned  uniformly  within 
society:  “The  collective  sentiments  to 
some  distinctive  property;  they  must  have 
a certain  average  intensity”  (1893:77).  Not 
only  must  all  citizens  disapprove  of  an  act 
before  it  can  be  declared  criminal,  but  all 
must  view  it  with  a comparable  degree  of 
disapproval.  Only  in  this  way  can  an  act 
reflect  “collective  sentiments"  against  it 
and  come  to  be  defined  as  criminal.  Durk- 
heim makes  this  point  in  another  way  in 
referring  to  the  accuracy  with  which  crimi- 
nal acts  can  be  defined: 

“It  IS  not  sufficient,  then,  that  the  (col- 
lective) sentiments  be  strong;  they  must  be 
precise.  In  effect,  each  of  them  is  relative 
to  a very  definite  practice.  This  practice 
can  be  simple  or  complex,  positive  or  nega- 
tive. that  1$  to  say.  consist  in  action  or 
abstention,  but  it  is  always  determined" 
(1893  79). 


Criminal  codes  do,  of  course,  exist  in 
societies  characterized  by  "organic  solida- 
rity” and  which  supports  systems  of  rcsti- 
tutive  law.  However,  the  statutes  embodied 
in  these  codes  do  not  necessarily  represenr 
a fixed  set  of  "collective  sentiments”.  As 
social  relationships  under  “organic  solida- 
rity" are  more  fluid,  and  the  identification 
of  a single  "collective  conscience"  more 
problematic,  the  law  is  functional  in  facili- 
tating cooperation  within  society.  From 
certain  viewpoints,  restitutive  law  may 
indeed  be  represseive.  The  crucial  point  is, 
however,  that  its  primary  function  is  not  to 
demonstrate  the  existence  of  a monolithic 
value  system. 

From  the  above,  it  is  not  suprising  that 
Durkheim's  functional  analysis  of  repres- 
sive law  is  only  presented  within  the  con- 
text of  "mechanical  solidarity”.  Th?  func- 
tion of  punishment  in  this  kind  of  society 
is  clear.  Historically,  punishment  existed  as 
a “passionate  reaction”  against  crime: 

“In  effect,  primitive  peoples  punish  for 
the  sake  of  punishing,  . . .But  today,  it  is 
said,  punishment  has  changed  its  character; 
It  IS  no  longer  to  avenge  itself  that  society 
punishes,  it  is  to  defend  itself,  . It  pun- 
ishes. not  because  chastisement  offers  it 
any  satisfaction  for  itself,  but  so  that  the 
fear  of  punishment  may  paralyze  those 
who  contemplate  evil."  (1893  8S-6). 

No  difficulties  here;  punishment  is  clear- 
ly assigned  the  twin  roles  of  deterring  the 
potential  criminal  and  drawing  attention  to 
the  importance  of  the  legal  principle,  (by 
definition  a “collective  sentiment"),  which 
has  been  flouted  The  fact  that  punishment 
may  be  administered  vcngefully  does  not 
affect  this  analysis:  “It  is  still  an  act  of 
vengeance  since  it  is  an  expiation.  What  we 
avenge,  what  the  criminal  expiates,  is  the 
outrage  to  morality"  (1 893  89). 

If  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  function  of 
punishment  in  this  system.  Durkheim's 
functional  analysis  of  criminal  law  leaves 
some  unresolved  difficulties.  The  major 
function  of  this  law  is  undoubtedly  to 
maintain  the  intensive  social  bonds  which 
are  the  major  feature  of  societies  exhibiting 
"mechanical  solidarity”  This  point  is  made 
throughout  the  Division  of  Labor  and  its 
validity  will  not  be  questioned  here.  There 
are,  however,  a few  indications  that  Durk- 
heim may  have  had  a few  reservations 
about  the  very  impartiality  which  he  as- 
sociates with  repressive  law. 

It  seems  likely  that  the  legal  system, 
although  treated  by  Durkheim  as  a kind  of 
secular  expression  of  the  “collective  con- 
science”, must  also  reflect  the  power  struc- 
ture which  exists  m a society.  The  closer  a 
society  comes  to  an  ideal  type  of  “mechan- 
ical solidarity,"  the  more  legitimate  will 
the  concept  of  the  “collective  conscience" 
be  as  the  source  of  universally  accepted 
values.  The  further  situations  are  from  this 
ideal  type,  the  more  likely  will  the  values 
represented  in  the  legal  code  be  to  stem 
from  powerful  interest  groups  If  the  law  is 
not  the  codification  of  the  values  of  all  citi- 
zens, the  violations  of  it  may  represent  the 
failure  of  the  legal  system  to  fulfill  the 
needs  and  wishes  of  the  entire  population. 

As  long  as  the  law.  repressive  though  it 
may  be.  exists  as  a statement  of  universal 
values,  all  is  well.  Unfortunately,  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  way  in  which  one 
can  be  sure  of  knowing  whether  or  not  this 
is  indeed  the  case.  In  any  society  where 
power  is  unequally  distributed,  there  is 
always  the  possibility  that  infractions  of 
the  law  should  be  seen,  not  as  outrages  to 
popular  morality,  but  rather  as  symptoms 
of  the  absence  of  a morality  which  is  uni- 


versal. 

Hints  of  this  type  of  reservation  are 
given  at  various  points  in  the  Division  of 
Labor  When  discussing  the  nature  of  those 
acts  which  are  defined  as  being  criminal, 
Durkheim  refers  not  just  to  acts  which 
offend  collective  morality,  but  also  to 
those  of  another  kind: 

“The  acts  that  (repressive  law)  prohib- 
its and  qualifies  as  crimes  are  of  two  sorts. 
Either  they  directly  manifest  very  violent 
dissemblance  between  the  agent  who 
accomplishes  them  and  the  collective  type, 
or  else  they  offend  the  organ  of  the 
common  conscience”  (1893-106). 

We  are  now  quite  familiar  with  the 
Durkheimean  concept  of  crimes  defined  as 
violations  of  the  "common  conscience". 
But  what  of  crimes  defined  according  to 
the  different  motivations  of  the  criminal 
and  the  "collective  type”?  Durkheim  ap- 
pears to  consider  this  type  as  an  embodi- 
ment of  a society's  historical  experience 
and  recognizes  the  possibility  that  this  type 
may  not  represent  the  entire  population 
and  may  also  stand  for  moral  positions 
which  are  no  longer  functional  in  terms  of 
society’s  current  needs  (1893:106-7).  This 
section  of  his  discussion  provides  support, 
albeit  implicity,  for  the  point  that,  even 
under  "mechanical  solidarity”,  acts  which 
are  categorized  as  being  criminal  are  not 
necessarily  condemned  universally  in  so- 
ciety. 

At  one  stage  in  this  analysis,  attention  is 
directed  toward  the  specific  problem  of 
whether  or  not  governments  fulfill  their 
responsibilities  for  legislating  codes  which 
are  honest  interpretations  of  the  “collec- 
tive conscience”.  Durkheim  does  not  ad- 
dress this  problem  by  considering  the  cri- 
teria which  determine  the  legitimacy  of 
regimes.  Instead,  he  suggests  that  the  scope 
of  the  criminal  laws  enacted  by  a govern- 
ment will  be  determined  by  the  extent  to 
which  the  regime  can  truly  be  said  to  be 
representative  of  “collective  sentiments”: 

"The  extent  of  the  activity  which  the 
governmental  organ,  exercises  over  the 
number  and  qualification  of  criminal  acts 
depends  on  the  force  it  receives.  That  can 
be  measured  either  by  the  extent  of  the 
authority  which  it  exercises  over  citizens, 
or  by  the  degree  of  gravity  recognized  in 
crimes  directed  against  it”  (1893:85). 

For  Durkheim,  the  definitive  Character- 
Continued  on  page  12 
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February  1-4,  1977.  Seminar  on  Homi- 
cide. Sponsored  by  the  Macomb  County 
(Michigan)  Criminal  Justice  Training  Cen- 
ter For  more  information,  including  fees 
and  location,  contact  Robert  Hayes. 
Macomb  Criminal  Justice  Training  Cen- 
ter, 16500  Hall  Road,  Mt.  Clemens,  Ml 
48044. 

• • • 

February  6-8,  1977.  Workshop;  Execu- 
tive Development  for  Georgia  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  m Athens. 
Georgia.  For  details,  call  or  write  Mike 
Swanson,  Continuing  Education  Program, 
Police  Sciences  Division.  Institute  of 
Government,  University  of  Georgia,  Ath- 
ens. GA  30602.  (404)  542-2994. 

• • • 

February  7-8.  1977.  Seminar  on  Under- 
standing and  Obtaining  Federal  Grants.  To 
be  held  in  Chicago,  under  the  sponsorship 
of  New  York  University.  Fees;  $295.00 
tuition  per  person  plus  $50.00  registration 
fee  per  organization.  For  registration  and 
additional  details,  write;  SCENYU  Regis- 
trations, New  York  Conference  Manage- 
ment Center,  360  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York.  NY  10017. 

• • • 

February  7-9.  1977.  Workshop.  "The 
Crime  of  Rape  - The  Police  Response." 
At  University  Park,  Pennsylvania.  Fee 
$175.00.  For  application  and  further  de- 
tails. contact:  Edwin  J.  Donovan,  The 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  S-203  Hen- 
derson Human  Development  Building.  Uni- 
versity Park.  PA  16802.  (814)  863-0357 
• • • 

February  14-18,  1977.  Seminar  on 

Sexual  Offenses  and  Sexual  Behavior. 
Sponsored  by  Indiana  University’s  Center 
for  Criminal  Justice  Training,  and  to  be 
held  in  New  Orleans.  Tuition  fee;  $250,00. 
For  more  information,  write;  Center  for 
Criminal  Justice  Training,  Indiana  Uni- 
versity. School  of  Public  and  Environmen- 
tal Affairs,  Harrison  Building,  Suite  502, 
143  Market  Street.  Indianapolis,  IN  46204. 
• • • 

February  14-25,  1977.  Mid-Winter  Sem- 
inar on  Current  Problems  and  Concepts 
in  Police  Administration.  To  be  held  in 
Louisville.  Kentucky.  Tuition  $300.00 
For  further  information  and  registration, 
contact:  Seminar  Coordinator,  Southern 


Police  Institute,  School  of  Police  Admin 
istration.  University  of  Louisville.  Louis- 
ville. KY  40208.  (502)  636-4534. 

• • « 

February  15-17,  1977.  Workshop  Tech- 
niques to  Prevent  Corruption  In  Atlanta, 
co-sponsored  by  Georgia  State  University 
and  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice. 
Registration  fee  $50.00.  For  further 
information  and  registration,  contact 
Nancy  Rutkowski,  Workshop  Coordinator, 
Criminal  Justice  Center.  John  Jay  College 
of  Criminal  Justice,  444  West  56th  Sifcet, 
New  York.  NY  10019.  (212)  247-1600 
• ♦ • 

February  20-24.  1977.  Institute  for 
Newly  Elected  Prosecutors.  To  be  held 
in  Houston  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
National  College  of  District  Attorneys. 
For  further  details,  contact  Registrar. 
National  College  of  District  Attorneys. 
College  of  l.aw.  University  of  Houston, 
Houston.  TX  77004  (713)  749-1517. 

• • • 

February  28-March  11,  1977.  Police 
Budget  Preparation  Workshop  At  North- 
western University,  Evanston.  Illinois 
Workshop  fee;  $380.00.  For  more  infor- 
mation. write  or  call;  George  Burnetii, 
Special  Programs  Supervisor.  Traffic  Insti- 
tute, Northwestern  University,  405  C.hurch 
Street,  Evanston,  IL  60204.  (312)  492- 
7242. 

• • • 

February  28-March  25,  1977.  Police 
Executive  Development  Program  To  be 
held  in  University  Park.  Pennsylvania 
More  information  and  application  forms 
can  be  obtained  from.  James  R Horner, 
Training  Supervisor,  POLEX  Program,  The 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  S-203  Hu- 
man Development  Building.  University 


Park.  PA  16802 

• ♦ • 

March  7-10,  1977.  Workshop  on  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  and  Affirmative 
Action  To  be  held  in  Atlanta  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  International  Associ- 
ation of  Chiefs  of  Police  For  complete 
information,  write  IA('P,  l.egal  Develop- 
ment Division,  11  Firstficld  Road.  Gaith- 
ersburg. MD  20760.  (301 ) 948-0922. 

• • • 

March  7-10,  1977.  Training  Course 
Development  of  Computer  Capability  in 
Local  I.aw  Enforcement  Agencies  To  be 
held  in  New  Orleans,  and  sponsored  by 
the  International  Association  of  Chiefs 
of  Police  Tuition  $275  00  For  full 

details,  call  or  write  Allen  L.  Pearson. 
Research  Consultant.  lACP,  lechnical 
and  Research  Services  Divisions.  II  First- 
field  Road,  Gaithersburg.  MD  20760 
(301)  948-0922 

• ♦ • 

March  7-18,  1977.  Police  Supervisor 
In-service  Training  (POSIT)  Program.  At 
Universtiy  P.irk,  Pennsylvania  Tuition 

fee  $475.00.  For  contact  .iddress  to  re- 
ceive additional  details,  see  February 
7-9. 

• • • 

March  14-16,  1977,  Seminar  on  Secur- 
ity Supervision.  Presented  by  Indiana 
University’s  Center  for  Criminal  Justice 
Training,  in  Indianapolis.  Tuition  $75  00 
For  further  details,  consult.  February 
14-18 

• • • 

March  14-18,  1977.  30th  Annual 

Convention  of  the  National  Burglar  and 
Fire  Alarm  Association.  At  the  (xntury 
Pla/a  Hotel  m Los  Angeles.  More  infor- 
mation IS  available  from  NBFAA.  1730 


Pennsylvania  .\vcnuc.  \ W . Washington. 
DC  20006 

• • • 

March  14-18.  1977.  Workshop  "Police 
Manpower  and  Resources  Management  " 
To  be  held  in  Denver  by  l.\CP's  Profes- 
sional Development  Division.  Eurthcr  de- 
tails can  be  obtained  from  Ray  Gar/a. 
Police  M.inagcmciu  and  Opcr.uions  Di- 
vision. l.VCP.  11  FusificUl  Road.  Gaithers- 
buqt.  MD  20760. 

• • • 

March  17-18,  1977.  Short  Course  on 
Security  and  Privacy  Issues  for  Criminal 
Justice  Personnel.  To  be  held  in  Chicago. 
Tuition  $155  00.  For  more  information, 
contact  Mich.icl  O’Neill.  Vice  President. 
Theorem  Institute.  1737  North  First 
Street,  Suite  590.  San  Jose.  CA  95512. 
• • • 

March  20-23.  1977.  Consumer  Fraud 
Seminar  To  be  held  in  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Na- 
tional College  of  District  Attorneys.  For 
additional  details,  see  February  20-24. 

• • • 

March  20-24,  1977.  Fourth  National 
Conference  on  Juvenile  Justice.  Spon- 
sored by  the  National  Council  of  Juvenile 
Court  Judges  and  the  National  District 
Attorneys  Association.  To  be  held  at  the 
Hyatt  House,  Orlando,  Florida.  Tuition; 
$160.00  Por  complete  information,  write; 
Institute  Dicctor,  National  Council  of 
Juvenile  ('ourt  Judges,  University  of 
Nevada.  P 0 Box  8000.  Reno.  NV  88507, 
• • • 

March  21-25,  1977.  Police  Instructors 
Course  At  St,  Petersburg  Junior  College. 
Tuition:  $125.00.  For  full  details,  write 
Robert  B Tcgardcn,  Director,  Florida 
Institute  for  Law  Enforcement,  P.O. 
Box  13489,  St.  Petersburg,  FL  33  133. 
• • • 

March  21-April  1,  1977.  Management 
Seminar  on  Terrorism.  Presented  by  the 
New  Jersey  State  Police  at  their  Sea 
Girt  Training  Center.  Designed  for  com- 
mand-level personnel.  Transportation  costs 
to  and  from  the  seminar  arc  funded  in 
full,  and  all  meals  and  lodging  are  provid- 
ed For  registration  and  additional  details, 
contact  Sgt.  J.M  Paulillo,  Project  Coor- 
dinator, New  Jersey  State  Police  Train- 
ing Center.  Sea  Girt,  NJ 


Telephone  Given  High  Marks 
As  Victimization  Survey  Tool 


Watchdog  Group  Says  NBC  Is 
#1  in  Prime-Time  TV  Violence 


Continued  from  page  1 
of  their  work  who  may  wish  to  replicate 
the  use  of  RDD  victimization  survey  tech- 
niques in  other  jurisdictions,"  Lewis  added 
"Such  replications,  building  upon  this  first 
major  step,  arc  essential." 

Conducted  in  Cincinnati  as  a byproduct 
of  Foundation  sponsored  research  on  the 
strategy  of  team  policing,  the  study  found 
that  the  RDD  technique  "proved  as  satis- 
factory as  personal  interviewing  for  collect- 
ing crime  victimization  data." 

"In  the  citywidc  samples,  the  victimiza- 
tion rates  for  personal  crimes  were  slightly 
higher  in  the  RDD  sample."  the  report 
said,  "while  the  RDD  rates  for  household 
crimes  were  considerably  higher  in  every 
category;  the  rate  for  all  household  crimes 
measured  in  the  RDD  survey  was  39  per- 
cent greater  than  the  rate  found  in  the 
LEAA-Census  survey." 

The  authors  noted  that  both  surveys 
were  demographically  similar  and  that  both 
methods  "are  equally  good  for  measuring 
public  opinion  data." 

According  to  the  Police  Foundation, 
exploratory  work  is  underway  at  LEAA  to 
determine  applicability  of  the  RDD  techni- 
que to  the  continuing  60,000-household 
national  vietTmTzitJorTsurvey  conducted "by 


LEAA  and  the  Census  Bureau.  "Should 
applicability  be  established,  the  savings 
would  indeed  be  substantial,"  Lewis  said 

The  RDD  report  is  available  from  the 
Communications  Department.  Police  Foun- 
dation, 1909  K Street,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

Federal  Planning  Panel  Urges 
Study  of  Marijuana  Legalization 

The  Government  should  begin  examin- 
ing the  possible  legalization  of  marijuana 
use,  a top-level  Federal  planning  board 
urged  in  somewhat  cautious  terms  last 
month. 

The  Strategy  Council  on  Drug  Abuse, 
which  IS  required  to  prepare  an  annual  Fed- 
eral master  plan  for  controlling  drug  abuse, 
recommended  that  the  experiences  of 
several  states  and  nations  that  have  reduced 
penalties  against  marijuana  smoking  be 
closely  analyzed  The  council  stressed  that 
the  suggestion  was  nut  a blanket  endorse- 
ment of  decriminalization. 

"The  council  is  unanimous  in  its  belief 
that  Federal  policy  ought  to  strongly  dis- 
courage Its  use,"  the  strategy  group  said. 
"Thc  question,  however,  is  how  do  we 
most  effectively  accomplish  this  with  the 
least  cost  to  society." 


The  National  Broadcasting  Conipany  led 
all  the  networks  in  prime-time  television 
violence  during  the  fall  season,  and  General 
Motors'  Chevrolet  division  sponsored  the 
greatest  number  of  violent  programs,  ac- 
cording to  a survey  conducted  fur  the 
National  Citizens  Committee  for  Broad- 
casting (NC('B). 

Committee  chairman  Nicholas  Johnson 
told  reporters  last  month  that  NBC's 
'■Quest'’  scries  was  the  most  violent  pro- 
gram over  the  11-weck  survey  period, 
which  ran  from  September  20  to  December 
5 The  senes  has  been  canceled  by  the  net- 
work for  poor  ratings  and  will  discontinued 
this  month. 

The  NCCB  study  revealed  that  CBS-TV 
continued  to  show  the  least  televised  vio- 
lence and  chat  Peter  Paul  candy  was  the  ad- 
vertiser sponsoring  the  fewest  number  of 
violent  programs.  Eleven  shows,  including 
"The  Mary  Tyler  Moore  Show,"  "Chico 
and  the  Man,”  and  "Sirota's  Court,"  had 
no  significant  level  of  violence,  the  study 
reported. 

Johnson,  a former  member  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission,  said 
that  his  group  was  leaving  "to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  consumer"  whether  to  take 
economic  action  against  leading  S^dnsors 


of  violent  shows. 

The  NCCB  chairman  noted  that  because 
of  the  survey  listings  it  was  no  longer  pos- 
sible for  advertisers  and  networks  to  say 
that  (hey  did  not  know  that  the  shows 
were  violent.  "Now  if  they  do  it,  they  do  it 
deliberately,”  he  charged 

According  to  an  NBC  spokesman,  the 
network  is  disputing  the  survey  results. 
“The  usefulness  of  the  study  is  nullified  be- 
cause it  counts  acts  of  violence  equally  - a 
murder  counts  the  same  as  a push  or  a 
shove,"  the  spokesman  said 

NBC  also  contended  that  the  survey 
fails  to  provide  data  about  who  commits 
the  violent  act,  under  what  circumstances, 
with  what  consequences,  for  what  dramatic 
purpose,  against  whom,  and  with  what 
audio-visual  treatment. 

"The  result  is  that  depicting  violence  m 
a way  calculated  to  discourage  it  gets 
counted  equal  to  a depiction  that  glorifies 
violence."  the  spokesman  said  "These  are 
the  very  aspects  of  programs  with  which 
Broadcast  Standards  departments  deal  with 
painstaking  care.  It  is  essential  that  they  do 
so.  because  these  arc  the  very  factors  that 
seem  most  likely  to  determine  the  psycho- 
logical meaning  and  behavioral  impact  of 
the  depiction  on  viewers." 
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New  Products  For 
Law  Enforcement 

' Items  about  new  or  modified  products  are  based  on  news  releases  and/or  other  in* 
formation  received  from  the  manufacturer  or  distributor.  Nothing  contained  herein 
should  be  understood  to  imply  the  endorsement  of  Law  Enforcement  News. 

CRIME  PREVENTION  FILMS  - “Crimes 
Against  Persons"  and  "Crimes  Against 
Property"  are  two  community  crime 
prevention  presentations  which  demon- 
strate how  the  citizen  can  help  himself 
and  his  police  department  in  reducing 
crimc- 

The  20-minute  films  demonstrate  sim- 
ple precautions  which  will  help  protect 
the  citizen  from  being  victimized,  and 
how  members  of  the  community  can  help 
the  police  stop  crime  before  it  happens. 

Both  16  mm  color/sound  films  are 
available  for  purchase  or  rental.  Contact; 

Harper  & Row  Media,  10  East  53rd  Street, 

New  York.  NY  10022. 

• • • 

MEDICAL  TRAINING  FILM  - “Five 
Minutes  for  Survival"  is  designed  as  a 
-training  aid  for  personnel  involved  in  pro- 
viding pre-hospital  care  in  trauma  situ- 
ations. 

The  22-minute  movie  portrays  simu- 
lated medical  emergencies  and  shows  a 
range  of  first  response  techniques  in  action. 

For  example,  a shooting  victim  is  assisted 
by  a fellow  police  officer,  and  a child 
suffering  an  electrical  shock  is  given  first 
aid  by  his  father. 

Designed  to  motivate  as  well  as  in- 
struct. the  film  was  created  with  the 
assistance  of  the  American  Association 
of  Trauma  Specialists  <AATS)  and  re- 
viewed by  other  leading  emergency  medi- 
cal services  groups,  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies and  several  nationally  recognized 
physicians  working  in  the  area  of  para- 
medic training. 

Available  for  purchase  or  rent,  the 
movie  is  accompanied  by  a new  “Emer- 
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gency  Care  Handbook"  and  a compre- 
hensive “Leader's  Guide.” 

For  further  information  or  to  arrange 
a preview,  contact:  Motorola  Teleprograms 
Inc..  4825  N.  Scott  Street,  Suite  23,  Schil- 
ler Park,  IL  60176.  Telephone:  (312) 
671-1565. 

# • • 

TRAINING  FILM  SERIES-  “Officer  Sur- 
vival; An  Approach  to  Conflict  Manage- 
ment" is  a series  of  six  films  which  pro- 
vides in-depth  instruction  and  practice  in 
the  techniques  of  conflict  management. 

The  16mm  color/sound  package  pre- 
sents techniques  in  approaching  potentially 
explosive  conflicts,  obtaining  identifica- 
tion, diffusing  hostile  individuals,  and  re- 
solving conflict. 

Each  film  examines  different  solutions 
to  problems  that  a police  officer  may  en- 
counter in  conflict  situations.  The  series 
discusses  gathering  all  necessary  informa- 
tion in  an  organized  and  objective  way, 
stopping  physical  violence  without  or  with 
limited  physical  force,  mediating  disputes, 
and  utilizing  community  resources. 

A comprehensive  65-page  training  man- 
ual accompanies  each  film  series  and  guides 
the  instructor  simply  and  effectively  in  ob- 
taining maximum  benefits  from  the  pro- 
gram. 

For  further  information,  contact:  Har- 
per & Row  Media.  10  East  53rd  Street, 
New  York.  NY  10022. 

CORRESPONDENTS  WANTED 
Law  Enforcement  News  is  seeking 
state  correspondents  to  write  stories 
dealing  with  topics  of  interest  to  the 
criminal  Justice  community. 


Emile  Durkheim  and  Crime: 

The  Functional  Analysis  Method 


Continued  from  page  10 
istic  of  crimes  is  that  they  offend  princi- 
ples, rather  than  particular  institutions: 
"Crime  is  not  simply  the  disruptions  even 
of  serious  interests;  it  is  an  offense  against 
an  authority  in  some  way  transcendent" 
(1893:85). 

The  Division  of  Labor  includes  impor- 
tant statements  of  Durkheim’s  theory  of 
social  deviance.  It  is  limited  however,  in 
that  while  the  social  functions  of  crime  and 
punishment  are  analyzed,  little  attention  is 
paid  to  the  social  role  of  the  criminal. 
Discussion  of  this  aspect  of  Durkheim's 
theory  of  criminology  is  included  in  the 
Rules  of  the  Sociological  Method  (1895), 
his  major  work  dealing  with  the  subject. 

Durkheim's  primary  objective  in  this 
work  is  to  present  a particular  methodolo- 
gical approach  to  the  study  of  social  phe- 
nomena. This  approach  emphasizes  two 
themes  which  have  since  become  of  funda- 
mental importance  to  the  development  of 
the  theory  and  methodology  of  sociology 
in  the  twentieth  century.  The  first  of  these 
themes  concerns  the  perennial  problem  of 
the  relationship  between  the  social  and 
physical  sciences.  His  contention  is  that  the 
social  sciences  are  unique  because  of  the 
distinctive  nature  of  their  subject  matter. 
In  terms  of  their  methodology,  however, 
the  physical  and  social  sciences  are  consi- 
dered to  be  closely  related.  Both  must 
apply  techniques  of  observation  and  analy- 
sis which  arc  strictly  scientific,  if  they  arc 
to  achieve  their  common  objective  of  iden- 
tifying laws  of  universal  application; 

"Sociology  does  not  need  to  choose 
between  the  great  hypotheses  which  divide 
metaphysicians.  It  needs  to  embrace  free 
will  no  more  than  determinism.  All  that  it 
asks  is  that  the  principle  of  causality  be 
applied  to  social  phenomena.  . . . Since  the 
law  of  causality  has  been  verified  in  the 
other  realms  of  nature,  and  since  it  has  pro- 
gressively extended  its  authority  from  the 
physico-chemical  world  to  the  biological, 
we  are  justified  in  claiming  that  it  is  equal- 
ly true  of  the  social  world"  (1895-141). 

Durkheim's  second  theme  reflects  his 
concern  that  sociology  confine  itself  to  the 


study  of  phenomena  which  are  purely  so- 
cial in  origin  and  resist  attempts  to  explain 
social  structure  in  terms  of  individual 
motivation.  A belief  that  the  forces  which 
regulate  the  functioning  of  society  arc 
inherently  beyond  the  control  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  are  incapable  of  being  analyzed 
in  pyschological  terms,  is  probably  the 
most  basic  element  in  Durkheim's  thought. 
In  assessing  the  proper  objectives  for  social 
study,  Durkheim  continually  emphasizes 
his  point  that  social  structures  can  never  be 
explained  by  reference  to  the  psychological 
motivations  of  the  individuals  who  make 
up  society. 

This  point  is  integral  to  Durkheim's 
understanding  of  “social  facts”  as  the 
proper  subject  matter  for  the  study  of 
society.  According  to  this  author,  "social 
facts"  emerge  from  a series  of  collective 
states  which  certainly  bear  some  relation- 
ship to  states  of  individual  consciousness, 
but  which  can  in  no  way  be  interpreted  as, 
or  reduced  to,  these  individual  states. 

“Social  facts  do  not  differ  from  psycho- 
logical facts  in  quality  only:  they  have  a 
different  substratum;  they  evolve  in  a dif- 
ferent milieu;  and  they  depend  on  different 
conditions.  This  docs  not  mean  that  they 
are  not  also  mental  after  a fashion,  since 
they  all  consist  of  ways  of  thinking  or 
behaving.  But  the  states  of  collective  con- 
sciousness arc  different  in  nature  from  the 
states  of  the  individual  consciousness;  they 
are  "representations  of  another  type.  The 
mentality  of  groups  is  not  the  same  as  that 
of  individuals;  it  has  its  own  laws.  The  two 
sciences  are  thus  as  clearly  distinct  as  two 
sciences  can  be,  whatever  relationships 
there  may  otherwise  be  between  them” 
(1895:xlix). 

"Social  faas"  arc  primary  objectives  of 
study  in  themselves  because  they  have: 
".  , .a  body,  a tangible  form,  and  constitute 
a reality  in  their  own  right,  quite  distinct 
from  the  individual  facts  which  produce  it" 
(1895:7). 

• • • 

(Antony  Simpson's  analysis  of  Emile  Durk- 
heim will  be  continued  in  the  January  18 
issue  of  Law  Enforcement  News.) 


Police  Impersonations  Lead  to 
Alabama  Bah  on  Unmarked  Cars 


Alabama  Governor  George  C.  Wallace 
has  put  an  end  to  the  use  of  unmarked  cars 
for  traffic  patrol  by  state  troopers  after  the 
recent  rapes  of  four  women  drivers  who 
were  stopped  by  a man  in  a car  with  a 
ffashing  blue  light. 

The  governor  abandoned  the  unmarked 
car  technique  last  month,  citing  “abuses  by 
impostors"  and  "general  complaints  about 
the  practice"  of  using  such  vehicles. 

Alabama  troopers  began  using  the  cars 
earlier  in  1976  during  a publicity  campaign 
which  claimed  that  the  use  of  unmarked 
patrol  cars  slowed  traffic  on  interstate 
highways  and  saved  lives. 

The  four  reponed  rapes  took  place  in 
the  Birmingham  area  on  three  consecutive 
Sundays.  Birmingham  police  have  reported 
that  the  same  man  appears  to  have  been  in- 
volved in  each  incident. 

On  December  5.  a 26-year-old  woman 
said  she  was  raped  by  a man  after  he  used  a 
flashing  blue  light  to  signal  her  to  stop  her 
car.  Two  teenagers  said  they  were  also  ab- 
ducted on  the  same  day  by  a man  fitting 
the  same  description,  but  were  unharmed. 

According  to  police  officials,  another 
rape  was  reported  on  November  21.  and 


two  women  were  assaulted  under  similar 
conditions  on  November  28 

A few  days  before  Wallace  banned  the 
use  of  unmarked  cars.  State  Senator  Eddie 
Gilmore  of  Birmingham  said  he  would  in- 
troduce legislation  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
such  vehicles  for  traffic  patrol.  He  noted 
that  the  number  of  tickets  given  by  troop- 
ers in  unmarked  cars  did  not  justify  "mak- 
ing women  drivers  defenseless  prey  to 
people  who  would  resort  to  such  tactics." 

In  a related  action.  Police  Chief  James 
C,  Parsons  of  Birmingham  has  prohibited 
his  force  from  using  unmarked  cars  to  stop 
female  drivers  except  in  emergencies  or  for 
felonies.  He  explained  that  in  traffic  cases 
a marked  car  should  be  called  in  by  radio 
to  assist  the  unmarked  car. 


WHAT'S  ON  YOUR  MIND? 

Have  a comment  you'd  like  to 
make?  Law  Enforcement  News  invites 
its  readers  to  submit  commentaries  on 
any  subject  of  current  interest  to  the 
aiminal  justice  community.  All  contri- 
butions should  be  sent  directly  to  the 
editor's  attention. 


